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Dear Class of 2007, 

So you're here! Good! That’s 
the first step to a successful col- 
lege career. And do you know 
what the next one is? Reading 
this issue of the News-Letter. We 
know that, for every other issue, 
you llreadan article ortwo, laugh 
at the pictures and then use the 
papers to wallpaper your bath- 
room. But before youstart deco- 
rating, take a few minutes to pe- 
ruse these articles. After all, 
they’re all geared toward you. 

Let’s be honest. Hopkins 
doesn’t exactly rank up there with 
UCLA and the University of Ha- 
waii in terms of college campuses, 
andwe reall nerds. Noarguments: 
if you go here, you’re most defi- 
nitely a dork. We all hate it at first, 
and yet, we're still here. Why is 
that? 

As much as it sucks, Hopkins 
does have a few perks. We'll let 
you know what they are as soon 
as we think of them. But for now, 
well provide you with info on 
the go to make your classes, 
roommate situations and social 
life more enjoyable. 

Despite what you vebeen told, 
the library is NOT the only place 
to hang out on campus, and the 
mice in the AMRs are actually 
quite friendly. Try naming one 
— you'll feel more at home. In 
most classes, you'll get your ass 
handed to you, but there are a 
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Now that you're 
here, there’s no 
turning back 


few that provide at least a tem- 
porary reprieve, or time for a 
nap. 

There actually is a student 
group out there for just about 
anyone. But you have to make 
the effort to join one before 
you'll really reap the benefits. 

Which brings us to our main 
point (yes, we do have one). 
Hopkins can be that terrible 
place, far away from home, 
where there’s nothing to do but 
study, the classes get worse and 
worse, and a social life seems 
likea distant memory —ifyou 
let it become that. 

There are ways to make these 
the most enjoyable four, five, or 
maybe even seven years of your 
life, and the articles included in 
this issue are aimed at helping 
you do that. Read them. Post 
them on your wall. Laminate 
them. Or ifyou throw them out, 
just don’t tell us. 

Special thanks to Ron, Teresa, 
Lindsay and Maany for their 
guidance and expertise. Also 
thanks to Denise and Vadim for 
their excellent photos. Thanks 
to all the staff for their articles, 
and to Jed, Evan and Fareed for 
copy-editing the whole damn 
thing. 


Julianna Finelli 
and Megan Waitkoff 
Focus/Special Editions Editors 
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Kiss yo’momma goodbye: 
Welcome to Hopkins 


Se 
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Junior Courtney Rice helps freshmen move their stuff into the AMRs. 


By Kim Andrews 


It will probably rank up there with 
one of the most exciting days of your 
life. There’s also a good possibility that 
it will be the most stressful day of your 
life. But there is one thing for sure about 
the day you get to school — it will be a 
day you won’t forget. 

Welcome to Johns Hopkins. Con- 
gratulations for the millionth time. 
You're in for four years of working hard, 
playing hard, sleeping little and drink- 
ing lots. But why project into the future 
when you first need to deal with the 
most immediate issue of all — “Pm 
here. My stuffis on the curb. Nowwhat?” 

After your parents have ditched you 
and left you in a room full of boxes with 
some dude/dudette you don’t even 
know, pat yourself on the back. You 
were legally emancipated when you 
turned 18 (and if you’re not 18 yet, 
consider this an early birthday present), 
but now that you’re at school, you’re 
realistically emancipated. Unless your 
parents move into the house next door, 
they have no idea what you’re doing. 
You are in charge of when you go to 
class, if you go to class, when you eat, 
when you sleep, and what you do for 
fun. 

This is the best feeling in the world. 

It can also be the complete and utter 
downfall of life as you know it. 

You’re now on your own. Because 
you are at Hopkins in the first place, 
there isa decent possibility that the nec- 
essary self-motivation to function on 
your own is already somewhat present. 
But then again, there are a frightening 
number ofbrilliant people in this world, 
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not a small percentage of whom hap- 
pen to be at Hopkins, who don’t have 
the first clue about what to do once 
they’re high-school free. 

This article is not a cure-all. If it 
were, I would actually be making 
money. But with alittle advice and that 
speck of common sense that has been 
cowering in your frontal lobe for the 
past four years, you will notbea CRAP 
(Confused and Royally Anti-social Pre- 
med). Guaranteed. 

First — Go to the Orientation 
Events. Not all of them, but a lot of 
them. Dancing like a chicken is ridicu- 
lous and embarrassing, but when a few 
hundred other kids are doing the exact 
same thing, no one is going to care. 
Really. Besides, it’s not as if you could 
do any better on Club Night. The events 
were planned to give youa better grasp 
on what’s at stake when you get to 
school, how to deal with issues that will 
ultimately come up, and — gasp — 
how to interact with other human be- 
ings. Listen up and dance. 

Second — Listen to your Academic 
Advisor. This particular faculty mem- 
ber doesn’t and will never know you 
from the next advisee, but as far as a 
source of Random Useful Information, 
they will have to do. If you have any 
idea where you want to end up in four 
years, listen to them when they tell you 
what to take. Keep the papers they give 
you. Don’tlisten too carefully, lest you 
end up in a field you don’t want to 
study. But pay some attention. While 
they don’t know who you are, they 
know more than you do. 

Third — Don’t have your life 
planned out already. There is nothing 


more annoying than furthering the as- 
sumption that all Hopkins students get 
to school, plow through four years do- 
ing exactly what 
they’re told, and 
are then shipped 
off to med school. 
It will not kill you 
or your potential 
career to take a 
class in something 


wildly outside of take a class in 


your major. You 
only get these 
chances once in 
your life. Take ad- 
vantage of it. 

And fourth — 
Get out from be- 





It will not kill you or 


your potential career to 


something wildly 


outside of your major. 


spirit. Asa new, un-jaded class of fresh- 
men, you are the forefront of that 
change. So get your work done early. 
And then get out. 

So unpack 
your underwear, 
turn on your lava 
lamp, put up your 
posters and take a 
look around. 
These will be the 
four most memo- 
rableyearsofyour 
life. What kind of 
memories you 
want to make are 
uptoyou, and that 
should be a thrill- 
ingand somewhat 





hind your com- 

puter. The school wouldn’t plan events 
ifitwould rather you study right through 
them. You don’t have parents telling 
you that you can’t go out, so live it up! 
We are steadily chipping away at the 
stereotype that Hopkins students don’t 
go to events and don’t have any school 


scary thing. But 
don’t psych yourself out, or you'll be- 
come either an alcoholic or a D-Level- 
dwelling evil elf. We have enough evil 
elves here to go around already, thank 
you very much. 
Welcome to Johns Hopkins. You'll 
be fine. 


WAYS TO WATCH YOUR BACK 


Since Hopkins is an urban cam- 
pus, you should be aware of a few 
simple security measures that cankeep 
you safe on the streets: 


Be aware of your surroundings. 
Use lighted walkways and visually sur- 
vey the area. Ifsomething seems fishy, 
head to a populated area or call 911 or 
Hopkins Security (516-7777). 


Take the security shuttle (516- 
8700) at night, even if you are travel- 





EWS-L 
President Brody greets freshman Maxi Sherman on his Segway scooter. 


ing in a group. Don’t accept rides 
from strangers, even if they claim to 
be Hopkins students. 


Use on-campus ATMs whenever 
possible. 


But don’t be afraid to leave your 
room — it’s really not as bad as it 
seems. If you’re careful and use 
common sense, you should have no 
problem exploring the Baltimore 
nightlife. 
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The Essential 
you just gotta do before graduation 


By Ishai Mooreville 


Four years is not a long time. In 
fact, when you consider that many 
people live well into their eighties and 
nineties, four years can go byas fast as 
a suburban kid running from a busted 
house party. 

That’s why the next four (or more) 
years that you spend on this campus 
should be lived to the fullest, and that 
doesn’t mean trying to achieve the elu- 
sive 4.0 GPA. 

Making the most of your time can 
mean anything from taking a class in 
something you know nothing about to 
running naked through the library dur- 
ing the middle of finals period. 





Just because they're 
graduate students 
doesnt mean they 
couldn't use a little 
tender lovin’ now and 


again. 





However you choose to spend your 
college years, they have the potential to 
be one of the most defining periods of 
your life. 

Sohere isa shortlist on how to get the 
most bang for your buck out of Hopkins. 
But the things you actually end up doing 
is entirely up to you. 


1. Get in touch with your in- 
ner Corey Feldmanandtry out 
for a play. 


At one point, we all wanted to be 
movie stars. Acting in a play is the next 
best thing for all you aspiring Ben 
Afflecks and J.Lo’s. For those with any 
acting aspirations, try out for the Barn- 
stormers or Witness Theater produc- 
tions. And don’t worry if you can’t act: 
neither could Ah-nuld and now he’s 
slated to be the next governor of Cali- 
fornia. 


2. Take a writing seminars 
class. 


Many of you didn’t know this be- 
fore applying to Hopkins, but it has 


one of the best creative writing pro- 
grams in the country. Classes are 
usually carried out through work- 
shops where students critique the 
work of fellow classmates. From 
Tristan Davies to Stephen Dixon, the 
department’s professors can help 
you tap into your inner Hemingway. 
Just don’t think you actually are the 
next Hemingway. 


3. Camp out on the roof of 
Bloomberg for a night. 


On top of our astronomically sized 
physics building (get it?) isa gem ofa 
hangout. If you ascend the four stairs, 
you will find a rooftop viewing deck 
complete with a barn-sized telescope. 
While the view of north Baltimore is 
less than spectacular, laying down a 
blanket and looking up at shooting 
stars with a natty light in your hand 
just might inspire you. It’s also a per- 
fect place to get funky with a signifi- 
cant other. 


4. Use cafeteria trays to go 
sledding. 


The hill next to Bloomberg is best 
for trying this age-old college pas- 
time. Make sure you acquire your 
cafeteria tray the night before snow- 
fall since security gets tight after a 
storm. To reach maximum speeds 
on the slope, sit on the tray and go 
down feet first, keeping your feet 
elevated. Those craving more dan- 
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ger can go down head first or try it 
blind-folded; you won’t have been 
the first. Just be sure to watch out for 
the trees. 


5. Show your ass to a visiting 
tour. 


Seeing the bare ass of a young co- 


; HOUCHKIN/NEW 2 
Catch a foul ball during an Orioles game at Caniden verde 
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ed is the best way to 
attract future gen- 
erations of 
Hopkins students. 
Don’t believe me? 
For whatit’s worth, 
it happened to me 
and I came here. 


6. Have a con- 
versation with 
our University 
President, 
William 
Brody. 


David Lee Roth 
he isn’t. But when 
he’s not busy hop- 
ping around the 
globe and running 
the multi-billion dollar empire that 
is Johns Hopkins, he still is ultimately 
responsible for making this institu- 
tion work well. So the next time you 
see El Presidente, give him your two 
cents on what could be done to im- 
prove the place. Just don’t be con- 
cerned if he doesn’t blink. 


7. Go to a Hopkins vs. 
Princeton lacrosse game at 
Homewood Field. 


Any match-up between these two 
powerhouses is an instant classic, 
There might be nothing more grati- 
fying than 
the faces of 
Preppy Ivy- 
leaguers who 
have just 
b ee 
spanked by 
the sweet 
stick skills of 
the Blue 
Jays. And 
even if wedo 
Mo ws 6a 
PRINCETON 
Seta leley 
SUCKS! 


Pe 





: 8. Catch a 
glimpse of Michael 


Bloomberg, 


_ Now that he’s ma 
city, he’s not around 
used to. And after he 
mencement speech at 
May, there’s no tellin 


yor of the big 
as often as he 
gave the com- 
graduation last 
g when the bil- 
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Rekindle your social life at a fraternity party. 


lionaire may be back. It gets harder 
every year, but you can’t call yourself 
a true Hopkins student until you have 
actually stared this man straight in the 
eyes. It’s impossible to look away. A 
perfect introduction to the legend is 
provided in the aptly titled biography 
Bloomberg by Bloomberg. 


9. Order Falafel at Uni-Mini. 





Most Hopkins students prefer 
Royal Farms’ fried chicken, but there’s 
something to be said for the middle- 
eastern delicacy that is both thor- 
oughly satisfying and maybe even 4 
little bit healthy. If you haven't had 
your weekly dose of chick-pea, its 
hard to say you really understand 
middle eastern politics. Falafel also 
serves as a perfect compliment to the 
hookah, also conveniently available 
at Uni-Mini in several different colors 
and designs. 


10. Attempt to interact with 
students from other Balti- 
more colleges. 


When you get annoyed that you! 
roommate seems to understand more 
about theoretical physics than Pp 
sonal hygiene, head over to one © 
Baltimore’s less brainy and more at- 
tractive colleges. Loyola, Tows0” 
CONDOM, Goucher and even MICA 
offer up a plethora of students wi 
mightbring something different a 
table. You won’t be disappointed wi 
what you'll see. 

And it’s so much healthier to have? 
relationship with someone who oesn 


live across the hall. 
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17. Play late night Frisbee on 
the quad. 
















Throwing a flying object in the dark 
may seem counter-intuitive, but it ac- 
tually provides for a much more enter- 
taining game. Just watch out for the 
large light posts in the middle of the 
fields. 














Ssh I, 
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Try visiting Loyola, or other colleges in the area, to check out the studs. 


11. Seduce a TA. 


Just because they’re graduate stu- 
dents doesn’t mean they couldn’t use 
a little tender lovin’ now and again. 
Make sure it’s clear to them before the 
hanky panky that you expect to re- 
ceive an A+ for your lack of work. 
And the less English they speak, the 
better the sex. 


12. Attend a fraternity party. 


Now I doubt that any of you will 
havea problem fulfilling this require- 
ment. Yes, they will get boring and 
repetitive once you realize that too 
many bodies cramped into a loud, 
over-heated, dark basement isn’t as 





So the next time you see 
El Presidente, give him 
your two cents on what 
could be done to 
improve the place. Just 
dont be concerned if he 
doesnt blink. 


glamorousas it seems. Butif you were 
thinking of trying to go through 
Hopkins without giving it a whirl, 
think again. 

You'd be surprised how much you 
can learn about yourself and your 
friends from one hazy night at Phi 
Psi. 


13.Spendanall-nighter at the 
Hut. 


Although it attracts the occasional 
homeless person, the Hut is one of 
the premiere study venues on a cam- 
pus that loves to study. One night 
during your freshman year, you'll 
find yourself with less that 8 hours to 
study for a test in a class you never 
bothered to attend. This is where the 
Hut will come in handy. Make sure 
you bring plenty of caffeine and 
change for the candy-machine be- 
cause it’s going to be a long night. 
And don’t sit on one of those comfy 
sofa chairs unless you intend to fall 
asleep. 


14. Take CIP (Contemporary 
International Politics). 


Before we can attain world peace, 
we have to understand Kenneth 
Waltz’s three levels of analysis. Not 
only is Steven David among the best 
lecturers on campus, he is also a true 
advocate of the Hopkins under- 
graduate. 


15. Go to an Orioles game at 
Camden Yards. 


Baseball was meant to be watched 
this way. Camden Yards is an inti- 
mate ballpark that allows any spec- 
tator to enjoy a game, even if you 
don’t like baseball. And even though 
it can no longer be called America’s 
pastime (reading Maxim replaced it), 
there is nothing more magical than 
seeing a sold-out crowd sing the na- 
tional anthem in perfect unison. Go 
O’s! 


16. Grab a bite to eat at the 
Hopkins Club. 


It’s supposed to be for faculty and 
alumnionly, butdo Terrace or Wolman 
have waiters in tuxedos and menuitems 
like smoked salmon or chocolate 





18.Get into aserious relation- 
ship. 


Isn’t that why you came to college in 
the first place? To find that true love 
that you’ve always been looking for? It 
may surprise you, but Hopkins has a 
relatively high rate for marriages be- 
tween alumni. You could run into your 
future spouse the next time you actu- 
ally show up in section, so remain alert. 

But even if you don’t find that spe- 
cial someone, jump into the raging wa- 
ters and test the field. To quote the 
Beatles, “In the end, the love you take is 
equal to the love you make.” 


19. See a midnight produc- 
tion of the Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show. 


Once you’ve seen Rocky Horror, 
you'll never be the same. 

Put on once a semester by the stu- 
dents of our fine university, there is 
no equivalent to seeing the live-ac- 
tion accompaniment to the classic film 
about love and drag that stars Susan 
Sarandon and that guy from the Pepsi 


commercials. Just watch out for the 
kid who plays Dr. Frankenfurter. 


20.Become friends with the 
Hop Cops. 


They’re not quite Baltimore city 
cops, and they’re not just glorified 
security guards. They’re real people 
who spend every day making this cam- 
pus safer for you and me. 

So if you have a spare minute and 
you see one walking by, say hello and 
strike up a conversation. You never 
know when that connection might 
come back to help you. 


21. Write for the News-Let- 
ter. 


Yeah, I admit it’s a shameless plug 
and a juvenile exercise in self-adver- 
tising. But if you can’t get that cher- 
ished publication into the Journal of 
Neuroscience or Quantum Physics, 
there’s nothing that impresses grad 





... Hopkins has a 
relatively high rate for 
marriages between 
alumni. You could run 
into your future spouse 
the next time you 
actually show up in 


section. 








FILE PHOTO 
Alife without the Rocky Horror Picture Show? Why, it’s no Hopkins life at all. 


schools more than a couple of by- 
lines in this grand ol’ rag we call a 
newspaper. Check out our open 
house next Monday, September 8 at 
7 p.m. 
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By Claire Koehler 


So now you are at Johns Hopkins 
University for the next four years of 
your life ... if you don’t step on the 
sacred seal. 

What? You don’t know what I’m 
talking about? Well then you don’t 
know what a mythological school 
Hopkins is. Even though we’re only 
127 years old, we have as many myths 
and cool facts as any of those old ivies. 

The sacred seal of JHU is located in 
the foyer of Gilman Hall. It has our 
motto in Latin which means “the truth 
will set you free.” Itis meant to empha- 
size the importance of research and the 
value of discovering the truth on your 
own. Hopkins’ first president, Daniel 
Coit Gilman, started a revolutionary 
shift in higher education in the United 
States when he modeled Hopkins on 
the European research model of study. 

Gilman’s philosophy was that stu- 
dents should be free to select, under 
guidance, their courses of study and 
professors should be free of routine; 
research and teaching should supple- 
ment each other. In fact, Hopkins was 
the first research university in the 
United States and it remains No. 1 to- 
day. 

But back to the seal; the myth states 
if step on it, you will not graduate 
from JHU in four years. Prospective 
students who step on the seal won’t 
be admitted to the University. So 
watch out! 

Hopkins’ second presidentand first 
president of chemistry, Ira Remsen, was 
also interested in research and has the 
distinction of having the chemistry 
building, Remsen Hall, named after 
him. 

Remsen also has the honor of being 
the only man buried on campus. His 
ashes are interred behind a plaque in 
the building and, legend has it, if you 
rub the plaque you will do better on 
your chemistry test — so all you fresh- 
man take notice. (unfortunately didn’t 
find out about this bit ofluck until after 





I took Intro Chem). 

Another myth states if you remove 
Remsen’s ashes and the plaque, 
Remsen Hall will fall down. 

Ifyouhaven’talready figured it out, 
you are going to spend tons of time in 
the library. Good thing it’s fit for a 
president. Yep, our library is named 
for yet another University president, 
Milton S. Eisenhower, who was presi- 
dent of JHU when his brother Dwight 
was president of the United States. 

There is a myth that President 


Gilman stipulated in his will that there | 


were to be no buildings on campus | 
taller than his, so the library goes five | 
levels below quad level (M, A, B, Cand 
D). 
Actually, the library goes further in | 
the ground than planned because the | 
engineers forgot about the weight of 
the books and the library sank three 
inches into the ground after they were 
put in. Don’t worry though — they | 
weren't Hopkins Engineers! There’s | 
another myth that if you’re getting an | 
A you study on level A, etc... 

But before you think Hopkins is all 
about presidents and professors and 
buildings named after them, consider 
some fun facts taken from the Hopkins 
world of sports. 

First, there is a building on campus 
that is actually named after an athlete: 
Garland Hall. Charles Garland, former 
member of the Board of Trustees, was | 
a noted tennis player who became the 
first American to win a doubles cham- | 
pionship at Wimbledon in 1920. 

And then, of course, there’s the La- 
crosse Olympicstory. In 1928 and 1932 
lacrosse was an Olympic sport, and 
instead of assembling an all-star team, 
the U.S. Olympic Committee voted to | 
send the JHU Lacrosse team to the 
Olympic Games to represent the | 
United States. Hopkins won the gold 
both times. 

Here are a few last fun facts to leave 
you froshes with: founded in 1878, the 
JHU Press is the oldest, continuously 
operating university press in the United 
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A brazen Hopkins student steps over the sacred seal in Gilman Hall. 
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The seal: not just an animal at the Zoo 


States; the Hopkins medical facility in- 
troduced in the use of rubber gloves 
during surgery in 1889; JHU took the 
first color photograph of the whole earth 
from space in 1967; the creator of Night- 
mare before Christmas and Scream, Wes 
Craven, is an alumnus of Johns 
Hopkins; Wolman Hall was once the 
home of F. Scott Fitzgerald and wife 
Zelda before Hopkins took control of 









the building and spent $30 million to 
renovate it; the only U.S. President to 
earna doctoral degree is Woodrow Wil- 
son, who earned his Ph.D. in History at 
Johns Hopkins in 1886; Wilson also be- 
gan the Debate Society at Hopkins, 

Now go out and make your own his- 
tory so that a future Cover-Letter can 
have a fun fact about you ... provided 
you don’t step on the seal. 





What a difference 
three years make 


By Ron Demeter 


Let me take you back to a time before 
the Mattin center, before the Recreation 
center, before Hodson Hall and long be- 
fore Levering Hall was made over by the 
Queer Eye for the Straight Guy gurus. 
Come back with me to the year 2000, my 
freshman year. It’s hard enough to be- 
lieve lam finally a senior, but whatis even 
moreremarkableis the changes Hopkins 
has made toward advancing student life. 

When I first arrived at Hopkins, the 


| Mattin Center was in development, the 


weight room was situated ona racquet- 
ball court and tractor-trailers littered a 
campus that looked more like a war 
zone thana university. During my fresh- 
man year, all the seniors looked back 
with fondness at what Hopkins used to 
be. Now, seniors wonder how we ever 
survived our freshman year without all 
of these luxuries. 

Have you ever heard of Merryman 


_ Hall? If you haven’t, you don’t want to 


know. Originally a temporary structure 
built during World War II, Merryman 
stood where Hodson is now. A cute, 
quaint, but dilapidated little building, 


| Merryman used to house Academic Ad- 


visingand the Counseling Center. Unique 
as it was, Garland Hall isa much better fit 
forboth, and Hodson fits rightin with the 
rest of this pristine campus. 

The field situated on the freshman 
quad was in an entirely different state. 
There was no grass and no area to play 
Frisbee. In fact, it was fenced off and 
filled with bulldozers and massive 
amounts of dirt. Living in the AMR’s 
we would wake up every morning to 
the sound of jackhammers. There’s 
nothing worse than waking up toa cho- 
rus of construction every day. 

The lawn in front of the freshman 
quad wasn’t the only fenced-off part of 
pembus Because the master plan called 

or Covering just about eve 

with bricks, both the Vepeemene. 
Quad fields were blocked off. The cam- 
pus had no grass, tons of machine 
and probably led to a decline in the 
number of people applying to Hopkins. 


There was no shiny new recreation 
center in which to lift weights, run, or play 
basketball. There was only the Athletic 
Center, the older building that you will 
probably set foot in about five times in 
your college career. The basketball courts 
had tobeshared with the varsity teams. So 
if a team had a practice, they would just 
boot you off the court. The weight room 
was a downright crime against humanity, 
consisting of two racquetball courts. The 
rusty equipment included only free 
weights with one lateral pull. 

The area in front of Levering in be- 
tween Garland and the lower quad was 
not an area to relax and hang out. It was 
instead a loading dock for Gilman Hall 


ee 
The weight room was a 


downright crime against 
humanity, consisting of 
two racquetball courts. 
The rusty equipment 
included only free 
weights with one lateral 
pull. 





where trucks would pull in. Only last 
year did the University close off thearea 
and make it accessible for pedestrians. 

Those of you in the freshmen class 
are probably not aware of how fortu- 
nate you are. If you think student lite 
isn’t up to par, just look to the past 
Don’t listen to anyone saying; back 
then it was so much better.” Frankly," 
wasn’t. Hopkins, like any other univer 
sity, is what you make of it. Now Yo" 
have more tools with which to construc 
a better college experience. 
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The meeting of two personalities 
is like the contact of two chemical 
substances: if there is any 
reaction, both are transformed. 

— Carl Jung 





Fun times and new furry frien ds 


You might get infested with mice, but the AMRs are the best place to live freshman year. 


+ LENY Shs 


Vl Peet 
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Freshman Whitney Davis handles her guitar with careinher newAMRroom. 
She will probably be one of many guitarists strumming away on the quad. 


By Ishai Mooreville 


One of the most amazing and frus- 
trating things about college is learning 
to live with someone you have never 
met before in a very limited amount of 
space. 

The AMR dormitories were built to 
take full advantage of this principle. 

Constructed 
decades ago when 
Hopkins was still 
an all-male school 
(hence the urinals 
in the women’s 
bathrooms), the 
AMRs have never 
been known for 
their architectural 
majesty. But their 
designer clearly 
understood how to 
get first year stu- 





Walk the hallways of the 
AMRs on any weekday 
or weekend night, and 
youre bound to find 
plenty of adventures 


and finding out how many times a day 
(or week) they like to clean themselves. 

It’s normal for most residents of the 
AMBRs to leave their doors open, some 
even when they’re out or sleeping. This 
has two benefits: first, it serves as an 
open invitation for passersby to come 
visit, and two, itallows you to see hotties 
(male or female, depending on your 
persuasion) 
walking to and 
from the showers 
in next to noth- 
ing. 

Entire books 
could be written 
about the intri- 
cate dynamics of 
human interac- 
tion that result 
when people who 
have lived their 
whole lives with 





dents to interact 7 their parents 
with each other, re- and conversations. suddenly find 
gardless of whether 2s themselvesliving 
ornottheywanted with complete 
to. strangers. 


With long halls full of doubles and 
singles, it’s impossible to avoid social 
contact at any time of day or night. And 
that’s a good thing, because if nothing 
else, college is about meeting new people 


It can be a little unnerving at first, 
and it takes some getting used to, but 
eventually, somewhere in the middle 
of October, you'll begin to wonder how 
you ever lived before you got to school. 


Walk the hallways ofthe AMRs onany 
weekday or weekend night, and you’re 
bound to find plenty of adventures and 
conversations. From shaving cream fights 
and hallway hockey to drinking games, 
monopoly and movies, it’s hard not to 
have a good time. 

Those of you with roommates will 
learn more about them than you ever 
wanted to. The type of music they listen 
to, what they like to look at on the 
internet, how often they call their par- 
ents, what’s funny to them, what an- 
noys them and whether they sleep in 
pajamas or naked. 

Even if you and your roommate are 
completely different people, you'll find 
yourselves talking about the most per- 
sonal things when it’s late at night, the 
lights are off, and youbothcan’tfallasleep. 
MyroommateandI could goon for hours 
like this before one of us got sick of the 
other and wouldask for complete silence. 

The only drawback to the AMRs is 
that during your stay, you will lose any 
and all notion of privacy. Ifyou happen 
to bring a girl or guy back to your room 
and your roommate is already asleep, 





you reeither have to hitthe quad (watch 
out for Hop Cops) or just hope that the 
roomie doesn’t wake up. 

With their cozy (cramped) spaces 
and simple (aging) furniture, the rooms 
ofthe AMRs demonstrate a certain sim- 
plicity that borders on genius. 

Take advantage of the one window 
you have and make sure you blast clas- 
sic rock in the early afternoon as your 
peers return from class. You'll want 
them toknowthatyou didn’teven wake 
up for your 10 a.m. class and you’ve 
been chillin’ all day in the dorms while 
they fell asleep in their chemistry sec- 
tion. 

Most nights you'll find it hard to 
turn away from all the distractions, the 
conversations, the music, the home- 
work and everything else before you 
finally shut the lights off and hit the 
sack, 

That first night you lay in your bed 
and realize you’re not in Kansas any- 
more isan empowering feeling. For the 
first time in your life you have com- 
plete independence and no one to tell 
you what to do. Enjoy. 
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Lucky freshmen descend the ominous steps from their third-floor rooms. 
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CAMPUS LIFE 


An insider's guide to the whole fraternity 
scene, rush week and the pledging process 


By Jeff Katzenstein 


It’s your first week at Hopkins and 
you ve probably already seen the many 
fraternity houses around the neigh- 
borhood. Perhaps you’ve even gone 
inside some of them and met some of 
the brothers. If you browsed through 
any of the literature on the campus 
social scene, you may have also real- 
ized that one in five Hopkins students 
are involved in Greek life. At Hopkins, 
fraternities and sororities are domi- 
nant on the social scene, especially 
among freshmen. 

But if you are anything like I was 
when I first got here last year, there are 
many important questions you wished 
you had the answers to. Whatare frater- 
nities all about, anyway? Am I a likely 
candidate to pledge a fraternity at 
Hopkins? Other than the obvious social 
scene, why do people pledge fraternities 
anyway? How does rushing and pledg- 
ing work? Here’s the low-down on some 
things you should know about fraterni- 
ties at Hopkins. 

Students decide to pledge fraterni- 
ties for many different reasons. For 
some, the ties of brotherhood that are 
found within the organization make 
the Hopkins experience amazing and 
the ties as alumni invaluable. For oth- 
ers, reasons include the obvious draw 
of enhanced social life, helpful con- 
nections with other chapters nation- 
wide or even simply being part of 
something that may improve them as 
people during their years at Hopkins. 

People become brothers through two 
processes: rushing and pledging. For- 
mal rush for freshmen takes place dur- 
ing spring semester, as every fraternity 
on campus holds a week-long rush pro- 
gram in order to get to know freshmen 
and so the freshmen can find what each 
fraternity is all about. 

Towards the end of rush, each fra- 
ternity decides which rushes (the 
people who rushed) they want as po- 
tential brothers. Ifa fraternity decides 
that they want someone as a potential 
brother, they will give him a formal 
bid, which is an offer to pledge the 
fraternity. Many students get bids 
from more than one fraternity, and 
then must decide which one they 
would like to pledge. 

If the rush accepts the bid, he be- 
gins a pledge program with all the other 
rushes who were given bids. Pledging 
usually takes one semester and is de- 
signed to build brotherhood and 
knowledge of the history of the frater- 
nity. 

The difficulty of pledging varies from 
fraternity to fraternity. Some pride 
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themselves in their difficult pledging 
programs, while others feel that an 
easier pledge program is the way to go. 
Either way, you won’t be attaching 
301b. cinder blocks to certain parts of 
your body and dropping them off the 
roof. 

At the end of the pledge process, 
brothers decide on which pledges they 
would like to initiate as brothers of the 
fraternity. 

Here at Hopkins, as with many 
things, there are also some people 
who are vehemently against Greek 
life. My suggestion, as with many other 
things at Hopkins, is to give Greek life 
a chance before getting caught up in 
negativity. 

In fact, ifyou think aboutit, noth- 
ing could be more unpatriotic than 
bad-mouthing fraternities. Accord- 
ing to the classic cultural art film 
Animal House: 

“You can't hold a whole fraternity 
responsible for the behavior of a few, 
sick twisted individuals. For if you do, 
then shouldn't we blame the whole 
fraternity system? And if the whole 
fraternity system is guilty, then isn't 
this an indictment of our educational 
institutions in general? I put it to you, 
Greg — isn't this an indictment of our 
entire American society? Well, youcan 
do whatever you want to us, but we're 
not going to sit here and listen to you 
badmouth the United States of 
America.” 

If rushing does sound like some- 
thing you may want to tryand you’re 
a freshman, you're going to have to 
wait until second semester to do so. 
Ifyou’re a sophomore and didn’t get 
a chance to participate in rush last 
year, I highly suggest that you do. As 
a freshman coming to Hopkins, ] 
never pictured myself as the frater- 
nity “type.” I found out how wrong 1 
was during the first night of rush 
week. 

To me, not participating in any 
rush events, no matter what year you 
are, is the worst choice you could 
possibly make. But hey, if you love 
Terrace and Wolman food, don’tlike 
to meet new people and hate having 
fun, then by all means, stay in front 
of your computer, posting messages 
all day on the Daily Jolt. If you find 
after participating in rush that fra- 
ternity life is not for you, no harm 
done. 

The best way for youto know what 
each fraternity is about is to go out 
to some parties and meet brothers 
yourself. There are plenty of frater- 
nities to choose from, and you’re 
sure to find one that fits you. 


Greek life: a most patriotic thing to do 





Where to get drunk 
and learn Greek 


Alpha Delta Phi 


Here it is: the closest thing JHU 
gets to a state school frat. Composed 
mostly of football and other sports 
team members, WaWahas the repu- 
tation for being absolutely wild. 
They'll soon be at another location. 
Their parties are huge, and they usu- 
ally boast plenty of fine ladies. 
Alpha Epsilon Pi 

This is the traditionally Jewish fra- 
ternity at Hopkins and they’ve made 
a name for themselves on the social 
scene. AEPihas been attracting huge 
crowds of freshmen into the wee 


hours throughout the weekend. Be 
sure to check out their annual “Night 


‘ of 1,000 Jello Shots.” 


Beta Theta Pi 


Last we heard, this frat had five 
guys in it and was being thrown out 
of the IFC. If you end up at one of 
their parties, give usa call. 


Lambda Phi Epsilon 


This is the traditionally Asian fra- 
ternity at Hopkins. While their mem- 
bership is small, they throw a few 
major parties every semester. They 
host a number of dancing-intensive 
bashes downtown during the year. 
Pi Kappa Alpha 

Pike has the closest house to cam- 
pus, so walking there isn’t much ofa 
trek. They’re known for their Spa- 
cious basement and more recently 
have thrown outdoor Parties in their 
yard. 

The Pikes throw big Parties, but 
theyhaveatendencyto Setin trouble 
with copsand other fraternities. Even 
if they’re not throwing one of their 
bigger bashes like the annual 
Piketoberfest or Margaritaville, ifyou 
walk past the house and see brothers 


on the stoop there’s probably some- 
thing going on, 


Sigma Phi Epsilon 

The red door on their house on 
29th St. is a campus staple. Eve 
year they have a big 1980s-themed 
Party, aswell asa “Purple Haze” bash, 


Although they’re known for theirlaid 
back atmosphere, their Heaven and 


News-Letter Staff 


Hell party is one of the most scandal- 
ous bashes on campus. 


Sigma Alpha Mu 


As with all other smaller frat par- 
ties, Sammy is a great place to go and 
get liquored up relatively cheap, with- 
out the hassle of fighting through a sea 
of people to get to the bar. 

Sigma Chi Sigma 

Sigma Chi Sigma is a petitioning 
local chapter of the Sigma Chi Frater- 
nity. As the newest addition to Greek 
Life, they’ve thrown some parties and 


club nights and are trying to build a 
tight brotherhood. 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Their house, on the corner of 30th St. 
and St. Paul Street, isanotherhighlyvisible 
campus location. It’s also pretty loud be- 
cause ofthekickin’ partiesthat goonthere. 
Their basement may be filthy, but 
join them for its yearly cleaning at the 
foam party. 
Phi Gamma Delta 


Fiji boys use a lot of peroxide, that’s 
for sure, But they’re a big partying frat. 
Though their national declaredall chap- 
ters dry a few months ago, don’t expect 
these boys to settle down. That’s what 
party houses are for, 

These boys are pretty exclusive ex- 
ceptwhen they throw their campus bash 
in the President’s Garden on Home- 
coming. 


Phi Kappa Psi 


This was Bloomberg’s fraternity 
when he went here. But there’s more to 
Phi Psi then famous alumni. The guys 
are reallylaid backand pretty cool. Their 
house is amazing, but it’s a haul. Their 
annual beach party features a live band, 
10tons ofsandand coconutbikinis. Just 
don’t bother them at 4:20 because they 
might be ... um ... busy. 


Delta Phi (St. Elmo's) 


This non-IFC fraternity has an affin- 
ity for throwing upscale, catered parties. 
You'llprobably get an invitation to their 
back to school party. 

Their numbers are small, and people 
generally think of Elmo’s as an exclusive 
social club, But their parties draw huge 
crowds, 
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Sing the praises of sorority sceenitood 


By Supria Ranade 


Sorority life at Hopkins is another 
way for females to get involved in cam- 
pus activities. Despite the rumors of 
ditsy girls, bubblegum-popping 
blondes and shopping at the mall, JHU 
sorority life can offer a rewarding and 
unique experience, along with lasting 
college friendships. Just ask any of the 
300 sisters on this campus. 

There are many ways to meet the 
sisters and decide which sorority is 
right for you. During the fall semes- 
ter, the four main sororities at 
Hopkins (Phi Mu, Alpha Phi, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, and Kappa Kappa 
Gamma) hold events such as ice- 
cream socials, parties and other ac- 
tivities for freshman and other in- 
terested students to gain a perspective 
on sorority life. 

Two very active voices on campus, 
even though they are not chartered, 
are the Asian interest sororities Kappa 
Delta Phi and the newly established 
Sigma Omicron Pi. With their own 
twists on the bonds of sisterhood, 
these sororities celebrate the same 
values as the others, but the sisters 
share similar culture as well. 

Kappa Delta Phi and Sigma Omi- 
cron Pi also keep close contact with 
their brother fraternities, planning 
events together and establishing a “Big 
brother, little sister” program. 

Keep a constant lookout for flyers, 
tables at the SAC fair, and announce- 
ments for upcoming events. 

During the spring semester, the much- 
awaited ‘rush season’ begins in early Feb- 
ruary, and any girl interested in sorority 
life can become a part of this event. 

Rush is an intense three days, where 
girls get to meet all of the sisters of all 
sororities through evening parties. After 
the first day, the new girls are able to pick 
three of the four sororities to which they 
would like to be ‘called back’ to, and con- 
tinue to narrow down from there. 

On the fourth day, called Bid Day, 
the girls who rushed can see which so- 
rority they received a bid from and 
decide whether or not they would like 
to pledge for that semester. 

After ‘rush week’ ends, pledge se- 
mester begins. Although each sorority 
operates differently, pledging consists 
of different events involving the whole 
sorority at different times of the day. 

These events are geared toward ac- 
quainting the freshman pledges with 
each other, as well as the rest of the 
sorority. 

One of the benefits of joining a 
Hopkins sorority is that, ifa girl decides 
that she does not want to be a part, she 
can drop at anytime. If the member 
decides that sorority life really is her 
thing, she can continue on to become 
an official sister. 

Sororities have much more to offer 
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than partying. Among many activities 
they partake in, sororities are strongly 
affiliated with community service and 
charity organizations. 

Raising money for numerous causes 












vem & Chaseie t Gomics ?, 
Trade Paperbacks & 
Graphic Novels | 


Unique Toys & Gifts 
Anime & Manga, Independents 


Used Books, Buffy Section, Crossgen Retailer 
\.¢ SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 

J 11-7 Monday thru Friday 

y 11-6 Saturday. 

P block west of the Rotunda 


NEW & EXCITING EVENTS! | 


We now carry BELLYDANCE APPAREL! 
10% OFF ALL TPs and GRAPHIC NOVELS 


in SEPTEMBER with VALID STUDENT ID! 
SIGNING on Wednesday, Sept. 18th for One Plus One 
5 - 7PM with Daniel Krall (a) & Neal Shaffer (w) 


is an important component of sorority 
life. The House of Ruth, Children’s 
Hospital, and the Special Olympics 
Committee are a few of the organiza- 
tions for which sisters raise money. 


You Won't Believe What 
You'll Find At 


Sorority life can be a rewarding 
choice. To see if this part of Hopkins is 
right for you, try rushing in the begin- 
ning of spring semester. It will be an 
experience you will never forget. 


All work copyrighted by Kofi Jama! Simmons. 2001 















By Francesca Hansen 


Homesickness is a predictable epi- 
demic and a waste of time. After ap- 
proximately a month and a half, an 
emotional storm cloud descends over 
the AMRs. Even the most exuberant 
Hopkins students finda reason to mope 
alittle and be homesick; this dull emo- 
tional pain has stricken even the proud- 
est of us. Suddenly you find yourself 
talking about homelike it was a tropical 
getaway. The sidewalks of your suburb 
glisten in your memory, that smelly 
hairy dog is now your most faithful 
friend and Mom’s vegetarian meatloaf 
looks like Filet Mignon. 

When the nights get even colder and 
the work gets even harder, some might 
even make thathalf-desperate phone call, 
quietly whining: “I wanna go home.” But 
despite sympathy from the empty-nest- 
ers, when you hang up, you're still stuck 
on campus until Thanksgiving. 

What to do until that long-awaited 


Thursday in November? Deal with it. 
College is nota time to be wallowing 
in homesick self-pity. College is the 
great beyond, the threshold to adult- 
hood without all that obnoxious re- 
sponsibility. The food is better athome, 
the laundry is free, and everything is 
cozy and warm. But all you’re really 
missing is clean sheets. The benefits of 
college life far outweigh any sadness 
about home. Honestly, if your family 
and friends forget you by Thanksgiv- 
ing, shop for some new ones. 
To help take this step forward, let’s 
sum up why college is better than home: 
No one cares where you are and 
when. Unless you manage to score a 
Saran Wrap significant other, you 
should be free to amble about campus 
freely. If you really need to inform the 
world that you'll be back before a cer- 
tain time, you can always tell your 
roommates. They may even pretend to 
care for the first few weeks. 
Dormsare inevitably more exciting 


When home’s a long way away 


Dealing with the trials, tribulations and tears of missing good old Mom and Dad 


than home. Hearing screams coming 
from down the hall would make you 
worried at home, but in the dorms, it’s 
just another Saturday night. Should any 
disturbances in the dorm turn up, they'll 
most likely become good stories to tell. 
A mouse can create a suite coalition to 
conquer the terrorist threat and give 
you target practice. Fire alarms can 
meanagreat mingling opportunity with 
your building buddies. Your hair would 
look better washed without warm wa- 
ter, anyway. 

What exactly would you be doing at 
home? You got yourself into (lest we be 
elitist) one of the best universities in the 
country, and you can doa lot with your 
time here if you get off your bed and 
stop looking longingly at a picture of 
your dog. 

If you absolutely feel you need some 
family, just look around. Your friends 
and classmates can be some of the best 
support you could ask for. Someone to 
hold your hair back, to make a run to 





Royal Farms with, to camp out at the 
library with ... friends from college of- 
ten are your friends for life and, fora 
frighteningly large percentage of 
Hopkins grads, their partner for life. 

Get some chutzpah and explore Bal- 
timore. From the Walters Museum and 
Mount Vernon to Little Italy to explor- 
ing certain neighborhoods in large 
groups during the day, Baltimore is 
anything but boring. No matter how 
great your hometown may be, it’s still 
not the “Greatest City in America.” 

So don’t dream of living your home 
experience again; live the Hopkins ex- 
perience to the fullest. Even engineers 
have fun every once ina while. Oriffun 
reminds you too much of home, go 
discover a star or research cancer or 
conduct some other sadomasochistic 
Hopkins research. Make Milton S. 
Eisenhower your best friend if you don’t 
want a new one. Just give the family 
portrait one last loving pat and stop 
wasting time. 





No, I’m not pregnant... I’m sick 


By Lindsay Saxe 


The first three months of life as a 
freshman can be compared to riding 
Cedar Point’s Millenium Force or Six 
Flags’ Freefall repeatedly after a Chili’s 
all-you-can-eat buffet. Truthfully, be- 
tween drinking, classes, drinking, eat- 
ing at Terrace and trying to make it to 
class, even the most hardcore student 
will have at least one breakdown in her 
immune system. That’s why it’s so im- 
portant for everyone get to know the 
friendly staff at the Student Health and 
Wellness Center (SHWC). They have 
information on whatever rash, cough, 
uncomfortable feeling or strange ail- 
ment you’ve, eh hem, somehow ac- 
quired, their help is confidential and 
they generously give out free condoms 
to all who walk in the door. 

Oh, but that’s only the beginning. 
The newest additions to the SHWC ser- 
vice roster include a Relaxation CD Li- 
brary, online refills of birth control and 
the Student Health Advisory Commit- 
tee. Students who find they are stressed 
about classes, their newest frat-fling, 
etc. can borrow CDs such as Natural 
Tranquilizers, a collection of relaxation 
mantras touted as “an alternative stress 
break to alcohol, medications or ciga- 
rettes.” Some of the other titles include 
Calm Down and Warm and Heavy. 'll 
leave it to you to check these out. 

Students can also refill birth control 
pills, OrthoEvra patches and 


NuvaRings online. You must be a stu- 
dent who already receives these pre- 
scriptions from the SHWC, and you 
must be up to date on your gynecologi- 
cal exams. Not on birth control? Want 
a more convenient alternative to hav- 
ing mom send your pills in the mail? 
Make an appointment with SHWC and 
get started as one of their patients. It 
doesn’t take that long, and trust me, it’s 
totally confidential. 

Alright, enough of women’s health 
and onto the rest of the SHWC. Stu- 
dents who have a serious interest in 
Public Health and are interested in get- 
ting involved in student health initia- 
tives here at Hopkins should apply to 
the Student Health Advisory Commit- 
tee. As members of the committee, stu- 
dents will help make health policy de- 
cisions, assist in planning 
health-related events, serve as a voice 
for fellow students and work with 
Hopkins Health Care Professionals. 
Plus, it’s great experience for all you 
wanna-be doctors. For more informa- 
tion, check out http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~shcenter/shac.html. 

Also at the SHWC Websiteare help- 
ful student pages that can be viewed in 
the privacy of your own dorm room. 
They have informative links such as an 
Online Self-Care Guide for Students, 
Stress Management and a dossier on 
the West Nile Virus and meningitis. 
The Self-Care Guide gives students a 
glossary of common ailments, symp- 


toms and whom to contact when you 
think you need help. It also give some 
basic, and somewhat parental, lifestyle 
guides, which I imagine are probably 
common sense habits most students 
choose to disregard at this time in their 
lives. 

Here’s the basic information every 
student should know: the SHWC is lo- 
cated just outside Terrace Dining Hall, 
behind a big white door in the AMRII 
building. Appointments can be made 
rather quickly (from my experience) 
by calling 6-8270. If your situation is 
very urgent, they have a doctor on call 


24/7. You can also call security at 6- 
4777 and they will contact the on-call 
physician. Some appointments can be 
scheduled on Saturday, but the staff is 
limited, so you may have to wait for the 
following week. Their hours are 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. most days, and they are 
closed on Sunday. 

For enrolled students, there is no 
charge for office visits, but prescrip- 
tions and lab tests will cost you more, 
depending on your private health in- 
surance rates. Students may also use 
money on their JCards to pay for pre- 
scriptions at the SHWC. 
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How to eat at Hopkins and not die 


After years of trying to revamp the meal plan, they just might get it right this time 


By Gina Callahan 


I never liked my mother’s/father’s/ 
brother’s cooking enough to miss it 
when J arrived at college. I was rarely 
homeat dinnertime during high school 
either, not that my family ever really sat 
together to eat that often anyway. And 
truthfully, though I’m a picky vegetar- 
ian, I’m usually satisfied with a salad 
and peanut butter smeared on some- 
thing. So that said, I figured pre-arrival 
at JHU that I'd survive just about any 
meal plan. In fact, I’m probably more 
anxious now about being off the 
Hopkins feeding program and fending 
for myself starting this fall. ’'m also 
curious to see how you froshies and 
sophomores will fare on the new meal 
plan and a little jealous of some new 
dining options. 

So you ’ve heard of the “freshman 15,” 
been warned about mystery meatloaf — 
now, for your reading and dinning plea- 
sure, here’s your guide to surviving the 
brand-spanking new JHU meal plan. But 
remember, if you find that it just doesn’t 
work out for you, you're always welcome 
to join me for PBJ. 

The Specifics and Changes: Those 
of you in campus housing that requires 
purchase of a meal plan will serve as 
guinea pigs for a new system this fall. 
Your vocabulary will include wordslike 
“block” and “point” instead of those 
like “meal equiv” and “rip off.” For- 
merly, students at JHU were required 
to enroll in atleast a 14-meal/week plan 
if they resided in the majority of hous- 
ing options. These 14 meals were used 
during specified breakfast, lunch and 
dinner time slots and could be ex- 
changed for “equivalent” purchases at 
MegaBytes, the Depot and, by second 
semester last year, again at Levering. 

Now students have more plan op- 
tions and buy nourishment in the form 
of blocks, or meals that can be used at 
all-you-can-eat establishments, Terrace 
and Wolman, and points, worth about 
a dollar each, that can be spent at the 
school’s convenience locations, Mega- 
bytes, the Depot and Levering. Fresh- 
men are required to enroll in at least a 
150 block/500 point per semester plan 
and sophomores must select at least the 
125/600 option. 

Students also have the choice ofa con- 
stant meal pass that entitles them to each 
as many times a day in the dining halls as 
they'd like and throws in 200 points for 
good measure. Each of these plans also 
includes guest meal passes, and unused 
points carry over from first to second 
semester (although blocks do not). 

Wolman and Terrace have under- 
gone changes aimed at creating more of 
a market place ambiance, according to 
Senior Director of Housing and Dining 
Carol Mohr. Students will see more of 


their meals prepared in front of them 
and will even have the opportunity to 
whip up their own omelets or stir fry 
dishes at self-serve stations (I’m sens- 
ing long lines, but we’ll see how that 
goes). These all-you-can-eat venues 
will attempt to focus on healthy op- 
tions (perhaps to avoid that freshman 
15, although you can gain weightat the 
salad bar) and comfort foods (to facili- 
tate the freshman 15). 

Another notable addition is an ef- 
fort to include, with the disappearance 
of Royal Farms, fried chicken in the 
menu. Wolmanwillbe open, asin years 
past, for lunch and dinner, but Terrace 
will be at your service continuously 
from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. Also being of- 
fered is a new carry out option worth 
one block that will allow students to 
pick and choose four food items at 
Wolman or Terrace and be on their 
merry way. 

MegaBytes and the Depot will (fi- 
nally) include, in addition to meal re- 
placement type foods, more conve- 
nience items (and rightfully so, since 
the J-store is no more). These goods 
can be purchased with points, with J- 
cash and with cash. Perhaps the days of 
the three-Gatorade dinner are over. 
Also, those on the meal plan can now 
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frequent the Depot until midnight in- 
stead of having to work around a 10 
p-m. closing time. 

Levering Marketplace is “wild” ac- 
cording to Mohr. Completely renovated 
and part of an effort to make the build- 
ing more popular with students, the 
new, bright dining area in Levering is 
unrecognizable. Revitalized a bit last 
semester with meal equiv options, 
though in an expensive, ala carte form, 
Levering has been reinstated and now 
offers even more in the way of seating 
and dining options; it is now prepared 
to handle the increased traffic flow on 
the engineering quad caused by the 
opening of Hodson Hall last fall. 

Students can expect to find four din- 
ing venues in Levering anda grab-and-go 
area stocked with items like salad and 
sushi. Salsa Rico will offer Mexican food, 
Pete’s Arena is an Italian venue, the Sky 
Ranch Grill will prepare traditional break- 
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fast items and grilled selections and Sub 
Connections is, well, your sub connec- 
tion. Fortunately, Levering is also offer- 
ing expanded hours this year and will 
open for breakfast at 7 a.m. and close at 
6 p.m. 

All in all, you won’t starve during 
your stay at JHU, and since you're enter- 
ing into “the most exciting year in din- 
ing,” when studentcomplaintshavebeen 
addressed and produced a new system, 
you ’reboundto findsomething that suits 
you. You will still discover Ramen and 
other easy stove-top or microwave cre- 
ations, and of course it would be a 
shame not to venture out to some of 
the restaurants in Charles Village and 
beyond, no matter how happy you 
are with your meal plan. So while we 
wait to assess the taste and the value 
of the new system and, of course, its 
shortcomings, good luck and happy 
meal planning. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
GOLD MEDAL FOR 
HUMANITARIANISM 


Awarded to 


Teresa Heinz Kerry 
Chairman 

Heinz Family Philanthropies 
and The Heinz Endowments 


Tuesday, September 23, 2003 
_ 8pm. 
_ Shriver Hall Auditorium 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Homewood Campus 


The ceremony is free and open to the public. However, tickets 


are required and should 


be picked-up in advance. A nurnber 


of tickets are reserved for JHU students on a first-come, 
first-served basis from September 2-19, Monday-Friday, 
9am.—4 p.m., at the Office of Special Events, 105 Shriver Hall. 


For ticket information, call 410-516-7157. 
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By Jeff Katzenstein 


Whether you're a freshman on the 
meal plan ora senior who needs to cook, 
Baltimore has a wide variety of options 
when it comes to buying food. There are 
large commercial supermarkets, and 
also several smaller, neighborhood mar- 
kets that offer different tastes and differ- 
ent prices. 

The most immediate option for 
food is Eddie’s Market, only a few 
blocks from Homewood on St. Paul 
Street. Keep in mind that immediate is 
the key word here. Not that Eddie’s is 
bad, but it’s small and relatively ex- 
pensive. Then again, if you don’t have 
a car, you may end up going there 
several times a week. 

Eddie’s doesn’t sell many bulk items 
because it’s a small store. Even their 
meats are only sold in one-pound pack- 
ages. You won’t see any “economy-size,” 
items except for toilet paper. 

Eddie’s offers a convenient option 
when you're too busy to trek outside of 
Charles Village, but have enough time 
to cooka meal. Their produce section 


is small, but decent. Eddie’s is known | 


for their deli, with a variety of fresh 
sandwiches, including the famous 
“Smokin’ Jay”. Edddie’s also recently 
began serving breakfast sandwiches, 
which are much cheaper (and in my 
opinion, better) than Sam’s Bagels’ 
breakfast sandwiches. Their lunch 
sandwiches, however, are rather 
pricey. 

The worst thing about Eddie’sis their 
meat section. Eddie’s meats are rarely 
fresh and often tough. They barely offer 
any seafood, and only recently added 
fish to their meat section. 

Ifyou’re looking to come home with 
a couple shopping carts full of grocer- 
ies, head up to Hampden to Super G 
or Superfresh (close enough to walk, 
but many take the shuttle). Both stores 
are comparable, and much larger and 
much cheaper than Eddie’s. Each of- 
fers your standard supermarket fare, 
with a huge variety of products and 
plenty of opportunities to buy in bulk 
and save. 

If you're really looking to save 
money, head down North Charles Street, 
where there is a Safeway about seven 
blocks south of campus. The prices are 
incredibly cheap, butlet’s just say they re 
cheap for a reason. 

For good taste and good health, 
Whole Foods, near Little Italy, isa good, 
albeit expensive, option. The hugely 
popular national chain of upscale food 
stores has set up shop in almost every 
major city, including Baltimore. But 
don’t let the yuppy-health-nut image 
fool you. 

Although Whole Foods has a variety 
of vegetarian and vegan products, it also 
has great meat and seafood departments 
as well. The cheese section so big that it 


takes up a whole corner of the store, 
and has at least 50 cheeses that you 
probably never knew existed. Their 
bakery isalso excellent, specializing in 
a variety of breads and pastries, and 
offering exquisite gourmet cakes and 
pies as well. 

Whole Foods prides itself on its 
produce section. It contains a vari- 
ety of organic and non-organic prod- 
ucts that are always fresh and often 
exotic. For lunch, Whole Foods is 
also quite the hot spot for local pro- 
fessionals on the go, witha huge salad 
bar, deli, prepared foods section, and 
fresh sushi bar. And one of the best 
things about Whole Foods is that 
there are always free samples 
throughout the store. 

Unfortunately, freshness and taste 
comeata cost. Ifyou’re thrifty enough, 
buying supplies to cook a meal or two 


is a viable option. However, you'll be 
sure to max out your credit card if 
you buy in bulk. Not to mention the 
fact that you'll need at least six carts, 
since they're about as big as hand 
baskets. 

But Baltimore isn’t just about su- 
permarket chains. Charm City is fa- 
mous for it’s various neighborhood 
markets, similar to many farmers mar- 
kets across the country. Lexington 
Market is the best known. Located on 
Lexington Street in East Baltimore, its 
claim to fame is that it’s “the world’s 
largest, continuously operated mar- 
ket.” Basically, it’s big and has been 
operating for more than two hundred 
years. 

The market has plenty of variety in 
terms of International cuisine, from 
Japanese to Italian to Greek to Malay- 
sian. In addition, there’s plenty of fresh 
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produce, meats and seafood at good 
prices. 

As for prepared food, there are alsoa 
good number of choices, although some 
are questionable and not very tasty, 
Even ifyou don’t shop there regularly, 
a visit to Lexington Market is essential 
to being a Baltimorean. Some other 
markets in Baltimore that offer the 
same quality of products are the Cross 
St. Market in Federal Hill and Broad- 
way Market in Fells Point. During the 
warmer weather, there are also several 
outdoor farmers markets throughout 
the city. 

Ifyou’re looking fora few dozen fresh 
crabs, some great brie, or just some 
Funyuns, the numerous food markets 
around Baltimore offer you a chance to 
escape the teriyaki tofu of Wolman and 
eat something other than Ramen 
noodles. 





By Jon Zimmer 


College is all about adjustments: 
varied classes, newfound freedoms and 
life with a roommate. Since a healthy 
percentage of incoming Hopkins 
freshmen have never had to share a 
room before, this can be either be a 
fun-filled experience or a flat-out di- 
saster. 

Many issues can affect the relation- 
ship between you and your 
roommate(s), so here is a quick look 
at some of the more important ones: 


Studying 


Youareat Johns Hopkins. Youand 
your roommate will most likely spend 
more time hitting the books than hit- 
ting the bottle. Some people prefer to 
study in the library; others prefer the 
privacy of their own rooms. The key is 
to work out a routine so each person 
has enough quiet time to get things 
done. 

Worst-case scenario, there is al- 
ways a friend’s room, the lounge (if 
youare lucky enough to snagaroom 
in Wolman or McCoy), or the li- 
brary. 


Partying 


Despite all the work that gets done 
here at the Hop, our student body 
still devotes plenty of energy to Beast 
and Beirut. If one person is a once- 
in-a-while partygoer and the other 
routinely comes back loud and 
drunk, this is obviously a problem. 

Be vocal with your fellow dorm- 
dweller if he or she is disturbing your 
REM cycle. If you fall into the frat boy/ 





sorority girl side of the equation, be 
cognizant of your roommate’s sched- 
ule. Accommodate as muchas youcan. 


Money 


Let’s face it; some of us have more 
than others. Some students have plenty 
and don’t need to worry about a few 
dollars here or there, but that isn’t the 
case for everybody. When outfitting 
your room, split up the cost as muchas 
possible. Atthe same time, try to avoid 
being chintzy. Nobody likes a cheap- 
skate. 

If you save a lot or your parents are 
generous with their credit cards, this 
doesn’t really apply to you. But be sure 
to utilize common sense whenit comes 
to splitting things like food and bever- 
ages. 


Sex 


Just like with money, some of us 
have more of this than others. This 
area can range from a non-issue to 
one of the most important. Not all 
college students are sexually active; 
others have been for quite a while. 

Your best bet is to have a general 
talk about whether or not itis okay to 
bring back partners, have explicit or 
pornographic material on the wall or 
laying around the room, or other pos- 
sible variations on those themes. It 
probably isn’t a good conversation 
starter on day one, but it might be 
easier after you’ve gotten to know 
you roommate a little better. 

_ College students are a crafty spe- 
cies, and their ingenuity shows 
through when devising signaling sys- 
tems if the room is “in use.” It can be 


Best friend or worst enemy? 


as simple as putting a sock, t-shirt or 
something else on the doorknob. Re- 
gardless, nobody wants to walk in on 
his or her roommate mid-coitus. It’s 
possible to know too much about the 
person whosleepsa few feet away from 
you. 


Cleanliness 


Splitting up chores and keeping 
things clean is tougher than it seems. 
College students love to procrastinate, 
and when mom and dad aren’t there 
to nag them into taking the garbage 
out, a big mess can result. Between 
dirty clothes, empty cans, bottles and 
wrappers, things can get ugly quickly 
in a cramped dorm room. 

If you and your roommate both 
enjoy wallowing in your own filth, 
there should be no problems. If you 
both have a touch of OCD, then things 
should stay pretty clean on their own. 
If the two personalities mix, it could 
spell trouble. If you fall into the slob 
category, try not to let your roommate 
ve all the cleaning. It'll just piss them 
off. 


The bottom line is that living with 
somebody is all about compromise. | 
you and your roommate are willing to 
voice your concerns to each other, 
there will be a middle ground that 
works for both parties. 

In the rare instance that you and 
your roommate are diametrically op- 
posed in every way and there is no way 
it will work, be sure to give ita fair shot 
before you decide to find a new room. 

After all, a period of some adjust- 
ing and frustration is not only nor 
mal; it’s inevitable. 
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DETAILS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR BALANCE TRANSFERS CITIBANK DISCLOSURES 























Just follow these simple steps to start saving money on your high-interest cards. Annual percentage i 0% for 6 months from date of account opening. 
1. After receiving your card, you may call our customer service number in rate (APR) Arter that, 13.99%. 

order to transfer your high rate balances. ; : for purchases =| 
2. You may transfer any amount, as long as the total amount (including any Other APRs Balance transfer APR: 0% for 6 months from 


balance transfer fee) does not exceed your available credit line. Be sure you date of account opening. After that, 13.99%. 
do not transfer the amount of any disputed purchase or other charge, Cash advance APR: 0% for 6 months from 
because you may lose your dispute rights. Also, continue to make payments iia'ol area opening. After that 19.99%, 
on your other accounts until your balance transfer is processed. Default rate: 2799%, See explanation helow* 





nee ; | 
3. The available credit line for your new card will be reduced by the tota 
Se of the transfers we approve. We may not approve future balance Variable rate Your APRs may vary. The rate by ae and 
transfers if you default under any Card Agreement. information balance transfers is determined monthly y 


4. Watch for payments to show up as credits on your other credit card adding 9.99% to the Prime Rate.** The cash 








statements. If the credited amount brings the balance down to zero, you advance rate is determined monthly by adding 
may then cancel those accounts. 14.99% to the Prime Rate, but such cash Ane 

5. Please note you cannot transfer balances from other accounts issued by rate will never be lower than 19.99%. The defau 
Citibank (South Dakota), N.A. or its affiliates. Finance charges will be rate is determined monthly by adding up to 
assessed on balance transfers from the date the transaction is posted to 73.99% to the Prime Rate.*** 


your account. 
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"Purchase Assurance and Extended Warranty are underwritten by Combined Grace period foe ene Lhd orien ote cae ae e 
Specialty Insurance Company. Certain conditions, restrictions and exclusions ieee focamrchaees a : 
will apply. Details of coverage will be provided upon cardmembership. a pi 










Method of computing the | Average daily balance (including new purchases) 
balance for purchases 



















Annual fees 
LW Minimum finance charge | 50 cents 
_— lJ 
8 & e < Transaction fee for cash advances: 3% of the amount of each cash advance, but not 
a aa less than $5. 
ayaa Transaction fee for balance og Dak 3% of the amount of each balance transfer, 
OgZs but not less than $5 or more than $50. 
=225 Late fee: aR on balances up to $100; $25 on balances of $100 up to $1,000; and $35 on 
balances of $1,000 and over. 











Over-the-credit-line fee: $35 


—— 

* All your APRs may increase if you default under any Card Agreement that you have with us 

because you fail to make a payment to us or any other creditor when due, you exceed your credit 
line, or you make a payment to us that is not honored by your bank. 

** The Prime Rate used to determine your APRs is the US. Prime Rate published in The Wall Street 

Journal on the last business day of each month. 

*** actors considered in determining your default rate may include the length of time your account 
with us has been open; the existence, seriousness and timing of defaults under any Card 
Agreement that you have with us; and other indications of account usage and performance. 

All account rates, fees and other cost information disclosed above are accurate as of July 1, 2003, but 

are subject to change in accordance to applicable law and the Card Agreement that will be sent with 

our card. To find out what may have changed after that date, please write to us at Citibank, P.O. Box 

6116, Sioux Falls, SD 57117-6116. We allocate your payments to pay off low APR balances before paying 

off higher APR balances. That means your savings will be reduced by making transactions that are 

Subject to higher APRs, 
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HAGERSTOWN MD 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF OFFER 

This offer is only valid for new accounts. You must be at least 18 years of age. If you are married, you may 
apply for a separate account. 
You must be a legal resident of the United States, The application cannot be processed if the Mailing 
address has been changed to a foreign address, Citibank (South Dakota), N.A. (“we”), the issuer of your 
card, may require you to provide a street address to us before we process your application. 
To process the application for a new account, it must be: 

1. Accurately completed, and 

2. Signed and verifiably correct. 
Please send the nontransferable application to: 

Citibank New Cardmember Services 

PO. Box 9931 

Hagerstown, MD 21749-993) 


Please allow four weeks from date of mailing to process a completed application. 


We may gather information about you, including from your employer, your bank, credit bureaus, and others, to 
determine your eligibility for credit, renewal of credit, and future extensions of credit. If you ask us, we will 
tell you whether or not we requested a credit bureau feport and the names and addresses of any credit 
bureaus that provided us with such feports. 

To receive a Citi Platinum Select MasterCard, you must meet our credit qualification criteria, Your credit 
limit will be determined by your yearly income and a review of your credit report. You will be informed of 
the amount of your credit line when you receive your card, Some credit lines may be as low as $500, Please 
Note that cash advances may be limited to a Portion of your credit line 

If you are approved for credit, you will receive a Card Agreement ("Agreement") with your card. The 
Agreement will be binding on you unless you Cancel your account within 30 days after receiving your card 
and you have not used or authorized use of your account, We may change the Agreement at any time in 
accordance with applicable law and the terms of the Agreement, 
Citi, Citi with Arc Design and Platinum Select are Fegistered service marks of Citicorp. 
Amember of citigroups? 

MasterCard’ is a registered service mark of MasterCard International Incorporated, 


. 
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FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


CITI" DIVIDEND PLATINUM SELECT® CARD REWARD PROGRAM INFORMATION 
Open accounts that are not in default under the Card Agreement will receive 


Have you remembered to include 
a copy of your valid student ID? 
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No, seriously. ° 0% APR on everything for 6 months* 
e 24-hour customer service 

¢ Retail Purchase Protection’ 
* Great tips on how to build good credit at www.UseCreditWisely.com 






Mail in your application to apply today! 
You can also apply at www.college2.dividend.citicards.com 
or call 1-800-498-7800, ext. 2200 


e Citi® Dividend Platinum Select® Card for College Students Application 
*Please see Citibank Disclosures, which include rates, fees and other cost information, 


including the cash advance transaction fee that will apply. 
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Don't you wish you had alittle jeep, too? 


By Raphael Schweber-Koren 


Security is all about the cars: big blue 
vans that carry students around the area, 
and little white SUVs, boldly labeled 
“Security,” that patrol on- and off-cam- 
pus. 

It’s the big escort vans that get the 
most consistentattention. In April 2003, 
an average of 354 students a day used 
the security escort shuttles, with 421 
students per day on weekends. The 
shuttles took students grocery shop- 
ping, studying, snacking and partying. 

But the smaller SUVs carry as much 
of the mission, if not more. 

Security currently has four patrols 
running off-campus. Director of Secu- 
rity Ronald Mullen said that he contin- 
ues to work to combat the perception 
that areas off campus are not safe. As 
part ofthat effort, Mullen said, Hopkins 
has hired more contract guards to pa- 
trol the campus, freeing up Hopkins 
officers to patrol off-campus areas. 

That doesn’t mean students should 
be carefree about their surroundings. 
On-campus escorts are provided. Off- 
campus, students should walkin groups 
or take the escort vans. 

The escort service operates two sets 
of vans: fixed-route vans, which run 
down Charles and Saint Paul Streets 
and along University Parkway towards 
the Rotunda and Superfresh, and an 
off-route van service, which make pick- 
ups anywhere else. Route vans.operate 
on a schedule, which can be found at 
http://www.jhu.edu/~security/rotunda 
_express.htm. 

The difference between your own 
car and the shuttle service is the wait: Lt. 
George Kibler, who has supervised the 
shuttle service for five years, estimates 
that the average wait for an off-route 
shuttle is roughly ten minutes. Unfor- 
tunately, it can often be double or triple 
the time during the early months of the 
semester. 

This year, Kibler said he has “built 
up alittle reserve force” to handle extra 
demand, saying that his fleet of six vans 
should be able to “meet most of the 
need.” Under normal conditions there 
will be four vans, with an additional on- 
and off-route van on backup for peri- 
ods of heavy load. 

But Kibler said that early-semester 
demand sometimes exceeds that capac- 
ity, andasks studentstobe patient. “When 
you get that large number coming in, you 
could increase the vans another one or 
two times, and it still may not be enough 
to meet that need out there, when [stu- 
dents] want it,” Kibler said. 

Also, Kibler said, students should be 
aware of the shift change that occurs at 
10 p.m., often causing extra delays for 
students heading out around that time. 
Kibler also said that the rain can exacer- 
bate the whole problem because of the 
extra demand. 





In the end, Kibler says that if you 
need to be somewhere on time, “call us 
earlier than normal.” And above all, 
Mullen says that students should not 
hesitate to call Security if they feel they 
are in danger on the street, imploring 
students to, “rely on us, call us.” 

Students who find themselves 
stranded off-campus can call Secu- 
rity for help. In addition to their 
myriad shuttle services, the depart- 
ment has an emergency cab program 
to help students stranded far from 
Homewood. “Our interest is mainly 
to get them back and the cab service 
is an excellent resource for that,” says 
Kibler. 

Students who find themselves ar- 
rested should call Security to help get 
them back to campus quickly after pro- 
cessing at Central Booking. 

Security is also responsible for 
implementing the University’s re- 
sponse to any terror alerts. When the 
level was at orange earlier this year, 
Security increased patrols and started 
checking trucks entering campus. Se- 
curity also closed 34" street between 
Wolman and McCoy Halls to traffic, 
as well as the Charles Street service 
lane in front of the Homewood Apart- 
ments, a decision that proved highly 
controversial within the student com- 
munity. 

Responding to criticism that Se- 
curity had not communicated well 
with businesses in the area about its 
threat response, Mullen said: “If the 
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Sgt. Caroline Bennett patrols the busy afternoon streets outside campus. 


Federal Government tells us we have 
aconcern that there is a threat against 
universities per se ... we’re not going 
to get the community together and 
say ‘Gee, folks, do you all mind if we 
do this?’ 

“We would rather go out later and 
have to apologize to people and say 
“Gee, we're sorry we didn’t tell you,’ as 
opposed to not doing something.” 

Security also maintains awareness 


of local crime by issuing a Daily Crime 
Log and Daily Incident Reports. For 
specific crimes, they release Security 
Information Alerts and Flyers. These 
notices can all be found on the Security 
website at http://www.jhu.edu/~secu- 
rity. 

Students who are victims ofacrime, 
or have concerns about their security 
or safety, should call Security at exten- 
sion 6-4600 at any time. 





Make friends, then argue 


By Ron Demeter 


At one point in our college careers 
we were all freshmen. We didn’t know 
anyone, so we clung to the people 
nearest to us: our dorm mates. As 
time passed on, we came to the real- 
ization that a basis for a friendship 
should be more than just convenient 
geography. 

From that point, we all branched 
out to other arenas, looking for other 
students that shared the same inter- 
ests. For myself, I found that the best 
way to meet other students is to join 
student groups. Not only do these 
groups allow Hopkins students to 
bond, but they also afford the opportu- 
nity to make a difference. 

Among the many groups available 
to students are religious organizations. 
At Hopkins, the Interfaith Center cre- 
ates an atmosphere of unity between 
groups that seem to be at each other’s 
throats at other colleges. Hopkins is 
probably one of the few schools in the 
nation where students involved in the 


Jewish Student Association and Mus- 
lim Students Association socialize regu- 
larly and attend each other’s events. If 
you havea religion, there is a group that 
you can join. 

In addition to religious organiza- 
tions, campus cultural groups organize 
events all the time. As an added bonus, 
they occasionally offer free food. 

Many Hopkinites were involved in 
music in high school. Some of us were 
in the band, others sang in the choir. At 
Hopkins, you can fulfill your musical 
craving by either taking lessons at 
Peabody or joining one of a handful of 
groups on campus. 

For those that are into classical mu- 
sic, the Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
or the JHU Band would be a good bet. 
For those that can sing, there are several 
a capella groups on campus. So many 
groups, so little space, here’s a few: 
Octopodes, a coed group that wears all 
blue; All-Nighters, an all male group 
that wears vests; Sirens, an all female 
group that wears black; Mental Notes, a 
funny coed group that wears funny 


clothes. OK, you’ve caught on. 

We all have personal politics and 
views. If you’re interested in politics, 
Hopkins has an abundance of groups 
to fulfill your political desires. Because 
many students tend to be very focused 
on their work, Hopkins doesn’t have 
many large-scale political events, but 
it’s easy to join any group. 

The College Republicans come out 
in force, sponsoring many events on 
campus and boasting a very active 
membership. The College Democrats 
are also prominent. Other groups fo- 
cus on specialized interests, suchas the 
ACLU, and for those who like to argue, 
there’s always the Debate Team. 

In addition to the varsity sports, 
there also are a fair number of club 
sports, some with a fanatical following. 
Rugby and Ultimate Frisbee are two 
sports that come to mind. 

These are just a sampling of the 
many student groups on campus that 
one can join. Remember, if you have 
an interest, and a group doesn’t exist. 
Just start one. 
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How to know your Hopkins ABCs all 
my lizzle freshizzles for the time bizzle 


By Gina Callahan 


To make your transition to college 
easier, the News-Letter has providedyou 
with a local lingo guide. You say you 
love the News-Letter already? Aww, 
thanks. Anyway, when you meet a BME 
wholivesinthe AMRs, leaving the beach 
and heading to D-level to study DifEq in 
order to avoid AcPro, we want you to 
have the correct response ready. Save 
the blank face for your classes. Wel- 
come to Hopkins. 


AC/Rec Center 


Formerly known and still referred to 
as the Athletic Center, or AC for short, 
the Recreation Center, the new fitness 
mecca on campus, is where you can get 
your sweat on and the best place on 
campus to check out the opposite sex. 


AcPro 


Academic probation. To stay off, 
you gottakeep your GPA over 2.0. Don’t 
be a dumb-ass. 


AMRs 


Alumni Memorial Residences, the 
dorms located on campus where the 
majority of Hopkins freshman will hang 
their hats. If you’re here, you’ve prob- 
ably already heard about housing and 
know that although these are the least 
amenable dormitories, they are also the 
most social. 


fee REE 
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» Chaves Village Pub 


APPT 


A Place to Talk, a service provided 
by a group of your classmates trained 
as peer counselors. It’sa good place to 
ae) UMMM stalks 


Arts & Crafts 


The name bitter engineers give the 
School of Arts and Sciences. Usually 
reserved for the “writing intensive” 
majors suchas History, Writing Semi- 
nars or Political Science. 


Bawlmore 


Your new home. So sorry about 
that. 


The Beach 


The giant green lawn outside of the 
library where students gather and 
frolic on nice days. The Beach is more 
ofa student union than the actual stu- 
dent union. 

There’s neither water nor sand, 
but it is a good place to check out 
scantily clad coeds. We take what 
we can get. 


Beruit 

Also called beer pong, a drinking 
game often played by college students 
... even those at JHU. After four years 


at Hopkins, you just might be an ex- 
pert marksman. 
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See and be seen as you throw back a few with the crew at local joint CVP. 


Bloomberg 


Asin Michael, the current mayor of 
New York, a 1964 Hopkins alum and 
Phi Psi brother. Bloomberg is also 
knownas the “anonymous donor” who 
paid to pave campus walkways in brick. 
Also the name of the building that’s far 
far away, the School of Public Health, 
and the scholarship. 


Brody 
El Presidente. 
BMA 


The Baltimore Museum of Art, lo- 
cated on the south side of the Hopkins 
campus. Admissionis free for Hopkins 
students, so go get your dose o’ cul- 
ture. 


BME 


Biomedical Engineering. A popu- 
lar and ... gasp ... competitive pro- 
gram here at JHU. Most BME majors 
switch to something else by sopho- 
more year. 


Breezeway 


Big set of stairs separating the up- 
per and lower quads. The wheel- 
chair ramp only goes up halfway, but 
that’s far enough to read the banners 
and flyers that student groups post 
here. 


Cafe Q 


Located above M-Level of the MSE 
Library, this classy espresso bar makes 
the coffee that gets Hopkins kids 
through long nights of studying. 


CollTown Shuttle 


The oh-so reliable shuttle service be- 
tween JHU and surrounding schools. 
Make sure you have your Hopkins ID 
and a backup plan if you want a ride. 


CVP 


Charles Village Pub, a local water- 
ing hole on Saint Paul Street, 


CONDOM 


The College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, an all-girls Catholic school 
located to our north. (Not to be con- 
fused with condoms: free prophylactic 
devices that are stationed in various 


locations around campus because 
Hopkins thinks you need all the help 
you can get.) 


D-Level 


Lowest and most tomb-like level of 
the library. No cell phone service, but if 
you wait around long enough, you may 
catch a couple attempting the D-Level 
challenge (use your imagination). 


Death Lane 


The one southbound lane on the 
northbound side of Charles Street. It is 
closed all the time, except for rush hour 
in the morning. Every year someone 
forgets to look both ways and becomes 
windshield wiper fluid. 


DifEQ 


Differential Equations. Itsa hard class 
that all you arts and crafts majors don’t 
have to worry about. 


E-Level 


Located in Levering Hall and named 
after Eugene Levering, the Prohibition 
Party’s first candidate for Congress from 
Maryland, E-Level was once ironically 
the student pub on campus. It is nowa 
mediocre attempt at a lounge, but 
progress seems slow but sure. 


Gatehouse 


Dilapidated little green building on 
the corner of Charles and Art Museum 
Drive. The home of the News-Letter 
since 1965. Come visit! Free food. 


Glass Pav 


The opaque pavilion-like structure 
adjoining Levering Hall. Home ofblood 
drives and corny orientation events. 


HAC Lab 


Homewood Academic Computing 
Lab. Open 24/7 except for a brief clean- 
ing time slot on Sunday morning. 


Health and Wellness (Center) 


The place to go when you rock back- 
wards in your AMR desk chair and slam 
yourhead onaconcrete floor, orwhen you 
break the bones in the top of your foot 
getting out of a lofted McCoy bed to an- 
swer the phone at 3 a.m. Also your flu- 
shot, birth control, and overall “I feel icky 
and want my mommy” destination. 
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Hop Cops 


Bold protectors of our little micro- 
cosm. These are also the guys that give 
you a ride home after the shuttles stop 
running. 


The Hut 


The University’s first library, located 
in Gilman Hall (the one with the big bell 
tower), that now serves as a 24-hour 
reading room/sauna. The Hut becomes 
the popular place to be during mid- 
terms after the library closes at 2 a.m. 


IAP 


Introduction to American Politics 
class taught by professor Benjamin 
Ginsburg. The class is worth going to 
just to hear Ginsburg’s sarcastic take on 
American politics. 


IFP 


Introduction to Fiction and Poetry, 
an intro-level course in the Writing 
Seminars department. This will not be 
the most difficult class you take at 
Hopkins. 


IR 


International Relations, sub-ma- 
jor of the Political Science department 
and one of the most popular among 
Hopkins undergrads. Super-focused 
IR majors may compete for the accel- 
erated 5-year BA/MA program in 
which they finish out their last two 
years at SAIS (Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, located 
in D.C.). 


J-Card 


That little blue card they gave you 
when you arrived at college. Don’t lose 
it, you'll need it. 


Lax 


Lacrosse. We’re good, real good. 42 
National Championships good. This 
year we madeitall the way to the NCAA 
finals but lost to Virginia. 


Master Plan 


Refers to the University’s improve- 
ment strategy, aimed at “making the 
campus pedestrian-friendly” and 
constructing all the time. Recently 
completed buildings include the 
Mattin Center, Hodson and Clark 
Halls, and the Athletic Center addi- 
tion. 


MCATs 


The test you crazy pre meds are 
sweating over for years. Yes, it is that 
hard and yes, it does take a lot of 
studying to do well. Yes, it will deter- 
mine the rest of your life and no, its 


not a cakewalk like the SATs. 
MSE 


Milton S. Eisenhower. Hopkins 
likes to name things after its 8th presi- 
dent (the man in charge during the 
same time his brother ran the country). 
The library is a good example. Famil- 
iarize yourself with the library. Know 
the library. Love the library. 


New Jersey 
Probably your home state. 
Orgo 


Organic Chemistry. Other schools 
call it O-chem. You can call it daddy. 


Peabody 


Another of Hopkins’ nine divisions, 
Peabody Institute is one of the oldest 
and most prestigious musical conser- 
vatories in the country. Undergrads can 
minor in music at Peabody or just take 
lessons for credit. You'll also meet the 
occasional (crazy) dual-degree student, 
who splits his or her time between the 
Homewood campus and this down- 
town location. 


PJs 


Pub connected to the Charles apart- 
ment building right next to Wolman. If 
you are into stalking lacrosse players, 
this is the place to go. 


RA 


This is the person that busts you 
for drinking, writes you up for hav- 
ing a hotplate and makes you take 
copies of the News-Letter off of your 
walls because it is “fire hazard.” This 
is also the person that helps you 
through freshman year, organizes 
events and if you’re lucky could also 
be a good friend. 


RoFo 


Beloved Royal Farms, a convenience 
store on the corner of 33rd and Saint 
Paul Streets that will meet its end as 
part of the Master Plan. Get your fried 
chicken while you can. 


Rotunda 

Grungy shopping plaza, accessible 
via the Hopkins shuttle. Inside you can 
find a Giant supermarket, Rite Aid and 
Radio Shack. 

SAC 

Student Activities Commission, 
representative body of the campus stu- 
dent organizations. 


Schnapp Shop 


A local liquor store located on 
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Daisy Begum happily rings up customers at the esteemed Royal Farms. 


Calvert Street and 30th. Its a good place 
to pick up liquor once you hit the magi- 
cal 21. 


Sketchy 


An adjective frequently uttered at 
Hopkins. I never used it much back 
home in my beloved Massachusetts, 
but trust me — some things down 
here are only described as wicked 
sketchy. 


Spring Fair 


Large student-run fair that takes 
place in the spring, usually with some 
controversy. Food, music, rides, beer 
garden. Overall not a bad deal. 


StuCo 


You guessed it, Student Council. 
You’re so smart. 


TA 


Grad student that runs sections in 
the larger classes or is just the person 
that helps out the professor. Your TA 
will probably not speak English but 
he/she is probably the person tabulat- 
ing your grad, so be nice. 


Throat 


As in cut-throat, those fellow stu- 
dents who pull fire alarms the night 
before a big exam, steal notes and 
computers, and have already sold their 
souls and integrity for grades or some- 
thing else. 


Towson 

Town to the North, home of the 
mall and the state university with the 
same name... and girls rumored to be 
more attractive than we are. Don’t get 
me started. 


Uni-Mini 


University Mini-Mart, conve- 
nience store directly across from 
RoFo. How do two similar stores stay 
afloat on adjacent blocks? Each has 
its own nuances. Uni-Mini staff, for 
example, will scoop you some ice 
cream and fix you up a grinder (or 
whatever you call them). Much like 
RoFo, Uni-Mini will be gone at the 
end of 2003. 


Wawa 


The Alpha Delta Phi fraternity cur- 
rently located above University Mini- 
mart. There used to be a Wawa store 
there, so the name just stuck. This is 
the fraternity consisting of football 
players and other really really big 
guys. 


WJHU 


Hopkins’ student-run radio sta- 
tion, located on the terrace level of 
McCoy and back in business after a 
lengthy hiatus. For now WJHU is only 
broadcast on the internet, but who 
knows what the future may hold. Re- 
quests can be made via IM (you can’t 
avoid AIM at college; somewhere along 
the line itbecamea standard part ofthe 
culture.) 
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By Jeff Katzenstein 


If you're a college student and you 
don’t have a car, things could be worse. 
You could be in a remote college town 
where there isn’t a train or bus station 
for miles and leaving town means hik- 
ing over a rocky mountain pass. 

Luckily, you're in Baltimore, a place 
where if you look on the brighter side of 
things, everything looks pretty nice. If 
you don’t have a car, keep this in mind. 
Transportation can cost an arm and a 
leg, but if you know enough, it can be 
ridiculously cheap. However, like many 
things in life, you get what you pay for. 

Whentraveling around the city, there 
are several options, but it sometimes 
depends on where you want to go. 

The local bus has more than 40 routes 
throughout the city, so youre sure to get 
where you want to go. Just remember that 
usually means a longer trip and the possi- 
bility oftransferring buses. Thelocal buses 
are usually crowded and don’t run on 
schedule, but the low fare ($1.60 one way) 
can’t be beat. Keep in mind that it'll prob- 
ably take you about 30 to 40 minutes to get 
to the Inner Harborifyou factor in waiting 
for the bus. 

Believe it or not, Baltimore also has a 
subway, called the Metro. In true Balti- 
more style, it only has one line, running 
from the Hospital/Med Schoolin East Bal- 
timore to Owings Mills, a northwest sub- 
urb ofBaltimore. Granted, thislineis pretty 
lengthy (ittakes abouta halfhour to travel 
from end to end), and most Hopkins stu- 
dents tend not to use it, since it runs east/ 
west and north/south. The Metro, like the 
bus, is only $1.60 each way. 

One of the best things about living in 
a large city is that there are plenty of 
cabs. It’s easier to geta cab ifyou’re ona 
major street, and it’s a good idea to geta 
few friends to split the fare. A cab to the 
Inner Harbor usually costs about $8 and 
about $12 to Little Italy or Fell’s Point. 

Finally, one of the best services that the 
University offers is its free shuttle service. 
The local shuttle that stops behind Shriver 
Hall drops offand picks up at the Peabody 
SchoolofMusic(on Monumentst., about 
five blocks from the harbor) and at the 
JHU Medical School. The security shuttle 
service can be reached by calling x6.5700 
and can pick you up at your dorm or 
house to take you anywhere within about 
a seven block radius. 

Several options also are available for 
a trip home, depending on where you 
live. Leaving the driving to Greyhound 
willsave you money, but couldalsoleave 
you with a headache. The local bus sta- 
tion is on Fayette Street, closer to the 
harbor and about an $8 cab ride from 
Homewood. The best thing about Grey- 
hound is the price. For example, a one- 
way Greyhound fare from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia ($18.50) is far less than a 
one-way Amtrak ticket ($43). In fact, 
you could get a round trip bus ticket for 
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less than a one-way train ticket. 

The problem with Greyhound is the 
service. The station isin poor condition, 
andit’snotassafe as the train station. To 
make matters worse, your ticket doesn’t 
give you a guaranteed seat on the bus. 
You have to wait in line for a bus that is 
usually late, and neither you, nor the 
employees at the station, know when 
your bus will arrive. The actual bus ride, 
however, can bea much smoother, qui- 
eter ride than the train, although this all 
depends on whether or not there’s a 
crying baby in the seat next to you. Basi- 
cally, if you need to get somewhere in a 
hurry, don’t take the bus. 

Penn Station, located the 1500 
block of Charles St, is about a $5 cab 
ride from Homewood. The best thing 
about taking the train is reliability. 
Youcan purchasea ticket quickly, hop 
on a train, and arrive at your destina- 
tion faster than the time it would take 
to drive. Just be careful; since unre- 
served trains are the cheapest (and 
thus what most college students ride), 
they can be packed on weekends and 
holidays, leaving you to stand or sit in 
the cramped aisle of the train. 

Another, cheap option is the Light 
Rail, which departs from Penn Sta- 
tion. The Light Rail goes north through 
Timonium towards Hunt Valley, and 
also south through Baltimore to BWI 


By Julianna Finelli 


Having a car at Hopkins can be 
both a blessing and a bane. It saves 
time by allowing you to bypass the 
less-than-adequate public transporta- 
tion system, and can save you bundles 
in cab fare. Butifyou don’tknowwhere 
to park, youcould spend the rest of the 
school year chasing after tow trucks 
and paying off $30 parking tickets. 

Charles Village has extremely lim- 
ited parking space. Between area resi- 
dents and commuters, verylittle room 
is left for students. Your parking op- 
tions depend greatly on where youlive. 

Ifyouarea freshman living on cam- 
pus, don’teven think about it — you'll 
have no need for a car, and you'll cer- 
tainly have nowhere to park it. 

Students living in rowhouses can 
usually obtain a Residential Parking 
Permit, which allows them to park any- 
where within the Charles Village zone, 
“Area 12,” without the usual two-hour 
restriction. Ifyou have an out-of-state 
car, you'll also need to register it in 
Baltimore before you re granted a per- 
mit. Both the permit and the registra- 
tion will cost you. To apply for a per- 
mit, call the Baltimore City Parking 
Authority at (443)-573-2800. 


Airport. The Light Rail is much slower 
than regular Amtrak trains but con- 
siderably cheaper, at the same price 
($1.60) as the bus or metro. 

Sure, it would be nice to have a car 
in which you could drive anywhere. 
Sure, taking public transportation or 
walking places can be a pain. But car 
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Cars: You can’t park them anyway 


repairs, auto insurance and paying for 
parking and gas can also be annoying. 
You can go all four years living in Balti- 
more without a car. Many people have, 
and though it may be tough to make it 
out to Best Buyin White Marsh anytime 
you want, that’s what friends (with cars) 
are for, right? 


To avoid the infamous “boot,” make sure you know where to park legally. 


Wheel’em and deal’‘em 


If you live in an apartment, check 
with the building manager — certain 
apartment buildings have their own 
lots or garages. Space is usually lim- 
ited, however, so you might spend 
some time on a waiting list before you 
actually get a spot. Most spaces will 
cost between $50 and $100 a month. 
You also should check if you are eli- 
gible for a parking permit — residents 
of certain buildings qualify, while those 
in other buildings do not. 

You can qualify for a spot in 
Hopkins’ parking facilities if you live 
more than a mile away from campus, 
The waiting list stretches more than a 
mile as well — it’s worth a try, but 
don’t count on getting a space. 

Ifyou don’t meet any of these crite- 
ria, then you'll have to brave the perils 
of street-parking. Most streets in 
Charles Village have a two-hour re- 
striction, some until as late as 9 p.m. 
Students can stash their cars on Uni- 
versity Boulevard, where there are 
stretches of unrestricted parking. But 
good luck finding space — those who 
find a spot usually leave their cars there 
for as long as possible. 

_ While many students avoid park- 
ing hassles by leaving their cars for 
long periods of time, Homewood Park- 





ing Manager Ray Infussi warns that ve- 
hicles left for longer than 48 hours can 
be considered abandoned, and are sub- 
ject to towing. Of course, someone 
would need to report the car and, ac- 
cording to Infussi, this never happens 
— but park at your own risk. 

Some students try to beat the system 
by obtaining a visitor’s permit, which 
costs about $20 and is technically only 
short-term. The only way to get a 
visitor’s permit is to have a resident ob- 
tain one for you, and it expires after a 
certain period of time. Some students 
contend that they can use their visitor's 
permit for the whole year, but again, 
you have to be willing to risk the conse- 
quences. 

Finding parking is only part of the 
game — protecting it is another story. 
Make sure you always lock your doors 
and roll up your windows - don’t hide a 
key in the car, and don’t leave any valu- 
ables visible inside. Buy a good map of 
Baltimore and know the area’s parking 
restrictions. Ifyou do run into any prob- 
lems (for example, your car has been 
towed and you have no idea where itis); 
call Hopkins Security for assistance. 

Enjoy your set of wheels — and enjoy 


having people bum rides off you all the 
time. 
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Hopkins awards an average of 12.6 men’s and 12 women’s lacrosse scholarships each year. 


Jays dispute NCAA reforms 


Vote could end Hopkins Division I Lacrosse scholarships 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The NCAA Division III 
President’s Council has voted to 
stop the dispensing of athletic 
scholarships at schools like 
Hopkins, which consider them- 
selves Division III schools but who 
also field Division I teams. 

The decision paves the way for 
a January 2004 vote of Division 
III members on the reform pack- 
age that includes the scholarship 


provision. 

If the vote passes, Hopkins 
may be forced to changeits sports 
program affiliation to Division I 
so that its seven-time NCAA 
champion lacrosse program can 
stay competitive, or risk having 
the high-profile lacrosse team 
relegated to Division III status. 

The President’s Council rec- 
ommendation would eliminatea 
Division III school’s right to give 
scholarships to its Division I 
teams. The right to give scholar- 


ships is an integral part of the cur- 
rent Division I athletics system, 
one that promotes competition 
between schools with top-notch 
athletic programs trying to woo 
star high school athletes with lu- 
crative scholarship packages. 

Hopkins awards 12.6 men’s 
and 12 women’s lacrosse scholar- 
ships each year. 

Division III sports are a much 
different story. Since 1983, NCAA 
rules have strictly prohibited 
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Residency program penalized 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Johns Hopkins’ Medical In- 
stitute has been stripped of the cer- 
tification ofits largestresidency pro- 
gram. The Accreditation Council 
for Graduate Medical Education 
(ACGME) withdrew the internal 
medicine program’s accreditation 
after they discovered the program 
had violated a number of rules in 
the early weeks of July, including 
resident work limits. A young 
physician’s complaint spurred the 
investigation, which found the 
program’s residents had been 
working up to 100 hours a week, 
rather than an average of 80 hoursa 
week, the limit set by the ACGME. 

Working under a mission 


statement of “ensuring and im- 
proving the graduate medical 
education experience for phy- 
sicians in training,” the ACGME 
certifies all 7,800 Residency pro- 
grams in the country.While 
other medical strongholds such 
as Yale have previously been 
cited for overworking residents, 
Hopkins is the first school to be 
officially punished under the 
new rules of July 1, 2003. 

Hopkins officials said the vio- 
lations were minor and were rec- 
tified as soon as the ACGME’s 
punishment was given, accord- 
ing to The Baltimore Sun. The 
internal medicine program has 
time to reapply for reaccredita- 
tion, as the official penalty will go 
into effect July 1, 2004. 


Although the accreditation 
loss came as a shock to many, it is 
considered less severe because it 
was not given for any educational 
faults in the program. While many 
speculate that the ACGME is mak- 
ing an example of Hopkins, the 
council stressed the universality 
of the work limits. “It isn’t as if 
this just started on July, 1, 2003,” 
ACGME official Ingrid Philibert 
told The Sun. “We've had this 
standard in internal medicine for 
along time.” 

Some residents asserted thene- 
cessity of their rigorous schedule, 
despite its violation of labor laws. 
“It’s absurd,” third-year resident 
John Dooley told The Sun. “The 
intensity of the training is what at- 
tracts people here.” 





BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


This year’s Club Night, an an- 
nual freshman orientation event, 
was unexpectedly cut short Mon- 
day night after the manager of Red- 
wood Trust decided the club had 
become too crowded and that stu- 
dents were damagingclub property. 

It was about 11:45 p.m. when 
students were thrown out of the 
club, a full two hours before the 
event was supposed to end. Some 
students who arrived at the club 
from Hopkins were turned away 
after waiting in the entrance line 
for a half hour or longer. 

During the course of the 
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evening, the club manager made 
repeated requests for students to 
stop dancingon music speakers but 
was ignored. The ownership also 
told the Orientation staff that they 
had problems with some of the up- 
perclassmenwhoattended theevent 
while intoxicated and whom they 
felt were harming the club’s facili- 
ties. Later, Director of Orientation 
Mike Little madeanannouncement 
asking for the students to be more 
respectful of their surroundings. 
Thatapparently didnotappease 
the owners who later closed down 
the club on their own accord. 
About 1,700 tickets were sold 
for the event. Orientation staff 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 





New Chem. Building 


nearing completion 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Here’s hoping incoming 
freshmen like the sight of brick. 
Construction around campus is 
still in full gear as renovations 
take place on the Garland quad 
and new buildings are erected on 
the west side of campus. 

With the New Chemistry 
Building nearing completion and 
the San Martin Center slated to 
open this fall, the aftershocks of 
the Master Plan continue to roll 
through campus. 

Just west of Mudd Hall, the 


nearly finished New Chemistry 
Building is set to replace Dunning 
Hall as the new site for chemistry 
researchlabs. Dunningisa40-year- 
oldveteran of the Homewood cam- 
pus in sore need of replacement. 
Problems with plumbing and air 
handling were common in the di- 
lapidated building, and research- 
ers were often relocated while re- 
pairs were being made. 

A plan to modernize Dunning 
Hall was considered but estimates 
to renovate the structure were 
nearly as high as creation ofanew 
building. The newbuilding hopes 

ConTINUED ON Pace A5 
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Hopkins at No. 14 in U.S. News rankings 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
moved up one place, to No. 14, in 
this year’s U.S. News & World 
Report national college rankings 
that were published last week. The 
move marks the second consecu- 
tive year that Hopkins has jumped 
up one spot. 

Hopkins administrators ex- 
pressed mixed feelings about the 
magazine’s rankings. 

“Our reaction was that of 
course it’s nice to move up 
rather than stay still or drop 
back, and looking at it over the 
next couple of years, we’ve 
moved up a couple of places. 
We're pleased with moving up 
but our view is that this is not 
the best measure of any univer- 
sity,” said Dean of Academic 
Enrollment William Conley. 

This year, for the first time, 
the rankings did not include the 
“yield” measure, which rates 
schools on the percentage of stu- 
dents who accept a college’s of- 
fers of admissions. 


The “yield” was generally 
considered a boon to schools 
that filled a large number of 
their spots through early deci- 
sion applicants because those 
early decision applicants had 
already promised to go to the 
school should they be accepted. 
Schools that had a large per- 
centage of their class spots filled 
by early decision students hada 
larger percentage of their yield 
near one-hundred percent. 

Conley, however, said that the 
“yield” category was never a ma- 
jor factor in the rankings. 

“The yield never had signifi- 
cant weight anyway, so the feel- 
ing was that it was simply to re- 
move a criterion that U.S. News 
felt was a source of manipulation 
for schools to try to increase their 
yield rate through more early de- 
cisions. 

Proponents of U.S. News 
rankings say the magazine’s an- 
nual issue, “America’s Best Col- 
leges” is a usefully guide for par- 
ents and potential students 
trying to weed their way through 
the complicated and often con- 


fusing college admissions pro- 
cess. 

But critics of the magazine’s 
rankings have blamed the 
magazine’s issue for fueling the 
increasingly competitive admis- 
sions process and by ranking the 
colleges with an emphasis on fac- 
tors that are only marginally im- 
portant. 

Conley said that while he dis- 
agrees that the U.S. News rankings 
are the best measure of any uni- 
versity, he sees people using the 
data responsibly. 

“T think that college students 
and families are using this not as 
scripture but as a guide. If an in- 
stitution is in this range and in 
the company ofthese institutions, 
than they feel it’s worth looking 
at.” 

He also downplayed the 
survey's impact on future appli- 
cations. 

“This year we had an eight 
percent increase [in] applica- 
tions but I don’t think it’s at- 
tributable to the move from No. 
16 to No. 15. I think that the 
winning of a basketball or foot- 





Board of Trustees appoints six 
BET founder, NBA owner Robert Johnson among selectees 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Six new members have been 
appointed to the Johns Hopkins 
Board of Trustees, the group 
that runs major University af- 
fairs. 

Among the most notable are 
Robert L. Johnson who founded 
Black Entertainment Television 
(BET) and who now owns a Na- 
tional Basketball Association 
franchise, and David M. 
Rubenstein, cofounder of the 
Carlyle Group, a global private 
equity firm. 

The newinductees joina Board 
composed of forty-nine mem- 
bers. Their role includes approv- 
ing the budget and five year fi- 
nancial plan, overseeing the 
appointment of full-time profes- 
sors and deans, setting tuition and 
reviewing all capital projects. 

Their terms began on July 1 
and continue for four to six years 
depending on their position, and 
most have the ability to be re- 
newed upon completion. 

Johnson is widely regarded 
as a visionary in the world of 
cable television. He started BET 
in 1980, and despite widespread 
doubts about he cable channel’s 
ability to garner a significant 
audience share, it now reaches 
65 million U.S. homes. Heis still 


the chairman and CEO of the 
company, which he sold to cor- 
porate giant Viacom, Inc. in 
2000. 

He was a major partner in 
United Airlines’ failed attempt to 
acquire U.S. Airways in 2000. 
Johnson’s stake in the deal, had it 
been approved, would have been 
to acquire U.S. Airways’ Wash- 
ington business and run it under 
the company name D.C. Air. 

Johnson is also no stranger 
to serving on boards like the 
one he now joins at Hopkins. 
He is on the board of U.S. Air- 
ways, Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional and the Brookings Insti- 
tution. 

Before Rubenstein started 
the Carlyle group, he was a po- 
litical appointee, serving as 
Deputy Domestic Policy Assis- 
tant to the President of the 
United States. He held the posi- 
tion in 1981. After becoming 
partner of a Washington, D.C. 
law firm, he started the Carlyle 
group in 1987. 

Alexander H. Levi is a clini- 
cal psychologist with his own 
private practice in New York. 

Robert A. Seder is one of the 
alumni trustees on the board. 
Out of the 49 members, twelve 
are always alumnus of 
Hopkins. Mr. Seder is the chief 
of the cellular immunology sec- 


tion of the Dale and Betty 
Bumpers Vaccine Research 
Center at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda, Md. He 
graduated from Hopkins in 
1981. 

Marjorie M. Fisher, the other 
alumni trustee on the board, is 
an assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Near Eastern Stud- 
ies at the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor, Mich. In 
1984, she received a master of 
arts from Johns Hopkins. 

Elizabeth Owens is the new- 
est young trustee on the board. 
There are four young trustees 
on the board who are recent 
graduates of Hopkins. 

They are elected by an origi- 
nal nomination from the stu- 
dent body, and their terms last 
for four years without the 
chance for renewal. 

The trustees have meetings 
in October, December, March, 
and June, which are lead by 
Raymond Mason, the chairman 
of the board. 

Julie Morgan, assistant sec- 
retary to the Board of Trustees 
explained, “I want to stress how 
important the board is to the 
University, putting countless 
volunteer hours in and also typi- 
cally making large financial con- 
tributions. The University owes 
a lot to their leadership.” 


ball championship gives amuch 
better jump start for an 
institution’s number of appli- 
cations than U.S. News does.” 

The magazine’s rankings were 
good news compared to another 
college ranking guide’s recent 
evaluation of Hopkins. 

In its new edition, The 
Princeton Review rated Hopkins 
No. 12 on its ‘Is it Food?’ cat- 
egory. 

Conley said that he regarded 
The Princeton Review’s annual 
bookas more entertainment than 
objective reporting and he said 


that he felt parents and students 
agreed. 

“T really see that Princeton Re- 
view does this more to sell books 
than to inform students about 
what really matters about select- 
ing a college.” 

He said that potential 
Hopkins applicants would likely 
not be deterred by the poor food 
rating. 

“J don’t think a perspective 
student is going to exclude 
Hopkins from his or her choice 
list because our English muffins 
aren’tas good as Georgetown’s.” 
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Peabody 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JoHNSs Hopkins News-Letter 


When disaster struck the 
George Peabody Library on the 
weekend of Aug. 4, librarians 
began freezing the damage. A 
team of librarians and techni- 
cians began dry freezing over 
8,000 volumes of the library’s 
collection to ward off water 
damage from a leaking air con- 
ditioning pipe that penetrated 
almost six floors of the histori- 
cal buildings collection. 

When a preservation librarian 
detected the condensation pipe 
seeping through the volumes, the 
recovery process began immedi- 
ately. 

“We were able to fling straight 
into action,” said external rela- 
tions director Pamela Higgins. 
Acting within the Library of Con- 
gress’ recommended 48-hour 
preservation window, librarians 
set the air conditioning at a frigid 
60 degrees, retarding any initial 
mold growth. 

Then the professionals came 
to Baltimore. The Document 
Reprocessors company washired 
to handle Peabody’s rare books, 
having had experience with ev- 
erything from cigars from the Ti- 
tanic to toxic spills. Using a hu- 
man chain through the library’s 
floors, the salvagers began to iden- 
tify the wettest books and care- 
fully place them into approxi- 
mately 1,500 boxes, which were 
then transported to the 
company’s plant in Rochester, 


Although water damage has 
struck the library system before, 
no Baltimore based company 
could have handled the scale and 
complexity of the Peabody case. 
At the Document Reprocessors 
plant, volumes were first sepa- 
rated by the material of their 
covers by library officials, with 
cloth material covered books 
placed into a 45-foot freezing 
chamber. 


Library 
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The Peabody library is undergoing renovations whileabout8,000 | 
books are frozen to reverse water damage. | 


This dry freezing process re- 
moves all the liquid from the 
book by going directly from ice 
to vapor. 

However, as many of the rare 
books are bound in leather or 
vellum and would crack with- 
out moisture, they had to be 
cryogenically frozen, a process 
unique to the preservation com- 
pany. 

This modern preservation 
technology eased concerns of 
those involved, including 
Peabody Library director 
Cynthia Requart. “It was a very 
unfortunate accident, but I 
wasn’t all that concerned that 
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the books would be lost,” 
Requart said. The fortunate 
combination of early detection | 
and sophisticated book preser- | 
vation should bring, Requartes- | 
timated, a 100% recovery rate. | 

Despite the extensive resto- 
ration process, estimated at be- _ 
tween $24 and $26 per book for 
over $100,000 worth of damage, | 
the books will not go unscathed. 

“The cover might be weaker, 
there might be water damage, 
they’re not in the same condi- 
tion, but they will be usable ma- 
terials.” Higgins emphasized 
that this is a “very happy end- 
ing,” for what could have been 
much worse. With Peabody 
housing the largest rare book 
collection of the Hopkins library 
system, Requart and Higgins 
said they both look forward to 
its return. 

After a long architectural 
renovation, Peabody Library 
will open in the beginning of 
February as planned, with or 
without every book. “We may 
have a few empty shelves, but 
we're still on target,” Higgins 
said. 

Situated at the heart of Mount 
Vernon Place, the Library’s crisis 
did not go unnoticed, Requart 
said. 

“We had people expressing | 
their concern, and calling to see if 
they could help,” she said, “It’s 
nice to know that so many people 
cared.” 
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Three seniors and one Writ- 
ing Seminars lecturer were 
awarded Fulbright scholarships 
shortly before commencement 
last May. 

Niall Keleher, Suman 
Sureshbabu, Mahnu Davar and 
Anthony Pirnot were among the 
1125 U.S. students offered grants 


S| to study and research abroad. 


Those students enrolled in the 
esteemed Fulbright U.S. Student 
Program for 2003 will travel to 
over 140 different countries be- 
ginning this fall. 

Sponsored by the State 
Department’s Educational and 
Cultural Affairs Dept., the presti- 


| gious Fulbright scholarship al- 


lows students, professionals and 
artists the opportunity to engage 
in fully subsidized international 
exchange. 

The goal of the program, estab- 
lished in 1946 by Senator J. William 
Fulbright, is to enrich American 
scholars with a cross-cultural ex- 
change of ideas and customs. Stu- 
dents design their own program 
based on individual experiences, 
research or academic interests. 

Niall Keleher, who graduated 
in the spring, will travel to Ecua- 
dor where he will study the 
shrimping industry asa case study 
in economic structural manage- 
ment. 

Drawing on his experiences in 
Guatemala, South Africa, Tuni- 


| siaand SAIS’s Bologna Center in 


iteasleys 


Ecuador’s economy. 

Keleher, who also went to Ec- 
uador last summer, was a 
Woodrow Wilson Research Fel- 
lowand an Economics and Inter- 
national Studies major. 

Suman Surushbabu, who re- 
ceived a B.A. in Political Science 
last May, plans to travel to Ghana 
next week to launch a project 
focused on women’s role in re- 
gional development. 
Surushbabu’s research idea 
spawned from a project com- 
pleted in 2002, where she ana- 


_ lyzed the lives of rural women in 


Ghana. 
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Hopkins scholars 
win Fulbright 


“Three students, one lecturer awarded 


| BY LINDSAY SAXE 


“My projectis basically acom- 
bination of my past two summers 
at Hopkins,” Surushbabu said. 
After receiving the Provost Un- 
dergraduate Research Award, 
Surushbabu went to India and 
Ghana, where she discovered that 
women in the region had ideas 
for development that were going 
largely unheard. 

“The question is, ‘how do you 
get [the government] to be more 
representative of what the people 
want?” said Surushbabu. “This is 
really important because in the 
end, no matter how much NGO’s 
do, it’s up to the governing body 
to decide.” 

As Surushbabuseesit, the most 
crucial part of developmentis how 
decisions are made at the local 
level, and how much—or how 
littlke—the women are directly in- 
volved. 

Fellow classmate Mahnu 
Davar, a Philosophy major, is 
going to India to design a series 
of children’s books based on 
Hindu folktales. Davar will also 
be enrolled in classes at Arsha 
Vidya Gurukulam, a Theology 
and Sanskrit Language school. 

Having already published a 
similar book in the U.S., Davar 
will use his skills as a cartoonist 
and artist to take on the much 
larger project in India. While at 
Hopkins, Davar contributed po- 
litical cartoons to the News-Let- 
ter and was the managing editor 
of The Subcontinental, a journal 
of South Asian American politi- 
cal identity. 
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resume of international study. 
Pirnot, who was teaching at 
Hopkins under the Elliot 
Coleman Fellowship for teach- 
ing and writing, also served in 
the U.S. Peace Corps in Poland 
and subsequently taught English 
at the Jagiellonian University. 

While in Poland this fall, Pirnot 
plans to do research for a novel on 
the influence of English and British 
writing on Polish literature. 

The Fulbright scholars will 
have their traveling, school and 
living expenses fully paid for one 
year while they conduct re- 
search. 
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MSE Sympo 


announces lineup 


The 2003 Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium, a lecture series 
organized by undergraduates since 1968, will address the theme: 
“The Great American Experiment: A Juxtaposition of Capitalism 


and Democracy.” 


EVENTS 


Movies: John Q. and Patch Adams 

Sept. 5, 7:30-11:30 p.m. in Schafler Auditorium 
SPEAKER: DR. PATCH ADAMS 

“At What Cost? Probing Health Care in America.” 
Sept. 10, 7:30-10:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall 


Movie: JFK 


Sept. 19, 8:00-11:00 p.m. in Schafler Auditorium 


SPEAKER: ANN COULTER 


“The sum of capitalism and democracy. What constitutes 


American?” 


Sept. 25, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall 


Movie: Bulworth 


Sept. 26, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Schafler Auditorium 


SPEAKER: JOHN STOSSEL 


“Influence over information: Money in the Media.” 
Sept. 30, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall 
Debate COLLEGE DEMOCRATS vs. COLLEGE 


REPUBLICANS 


Oct. 2, 7:30-9:30 p.m. in AMR I: Multipurpose Room 


Movie: Roger & Me 


Oct. 3, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Schafler Auditorium 
SPEAKER: MICHAEL MOORE 

“Stupid White Men? The State of American Politics.” 
Oct. 10, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall 


Movie: Erin Brockovich 


Oct. 17, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Schafler Auditorium 

SPEAKER: PATRICIA IRELAND 

“What’s Sex Got to do With it? The Gender Gap in America.” 
Oct. 22, 8:00-10:00 p.m. in Schafler Auditorium 


Club night cut short 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
members said the actual capac- 
ity of the club was about 3000 
and that the decision that the club 
was overcrowded was made by 
Redwood Trust management, 
not by the Orientation staff. 

Associate Dean of Students 
Dorothy Sheppard said that stu- 
dents will be refunded the cost of 
their tickets. As of now, the club 
is not refunding the money 
Hopkins paid for the space rental. 
The student life office is refund- 
ing the tickets out of their own 
resources. Tickets cost $7 in ad- 
vance and $10 the day of the 
event. Freshman will be refunded 
through their J-cards. Upper- 
classmen must bring their ticket 
stubs to the Student Life Office 
in Levering Hall to be refunded. 

Though Orientation staff fi- 
nalized their contract with Red- 
wood Trust in July, the club re- 
cently came under new 
ownership. 

“Last Thursday we got a call 
from them saying our contract 
was no longer valid because of 
the new ownership,” Dean 
Sheppard said. 


After some last-minute nego- 
tiations and demands for more 
money than originally agreed 
upon, the Orientation staff was 
able to secure the original date 
and time they had planned. 

Six buses carrying students to 
Redwood Trust from the 
Homewood campus started run- 
ning at 9:30 p.m. and ran in loops 
until 10:30 p.m. According to Ori- 
entation Staff members, all stu- 
dents had been safely returned to 
campus within an hour after the 
club closed down. Some students 
resorted to taking taxis home in- 
stead of waiting for the shuttles. 

“It’s a disappointment, but the 
staff did a great job of getting 1700 
people backtocampus,” said Little. 

Orientation Entertainment 
Chair Jessica Ambrosetti said that 
the Hopkins staff did the best they 
could under the circumstances. 

In the past the event had been 
held at the Have a Nice Day Café 
at Power Plant Live. Orientation 
officials moved it to Trust this 
year because of its higher capac- 
ity and because it has become in- 
creasingly popular among current 
Hopkins students. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
awarding financial aid based on 
athletic performance. At the time 
that rule was passed, schools like 
Hopkins that were already award- 
ing such scholarships were al- 
lowed to continue doing so. 

Any vote to change that re- 
striction would deala particularly 
harsh blowto the Blue Jays. Of the 
school’s 26 athletic teams, 24 of 
them compete in Division III. But 
the two teams that don’t compete 
there, the men’s and women’s la- 
crosse teams, are by far the 
school’s highest profile teams. 

“Johns Hopkins University 
has enjoyed a great deal of suc- 
cess in athletics both at the Divi- 
sion] and Division III levels,” said 
Dr. William Brody, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, in a 
statement released one day after 
the President’s Council released 
its decision. 

“My administration fully sup- 
ports our Department of Athlet- 
icsand weare committed to main- 
taining our status as a 
multi-divisional institution. With 
the support of the many schools 
we compete against on a regular 
basis, it is our intention to work 
within the guidelines of the NCAA 
against this proposal.” 

It is possible that the reform 
package will not even make it to 
the January meeting as it is cur- 


Class ‘07 most diverse, selective 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


With the lowest acceptance rate 
and highest percentage of 
underrepresented minorities in 
school history, the Johns Hopkins 
University Class of 2007 represents 
anupwardtrendin theinstitution’s 
recruiting ability. 

According to John Latting, the 
Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions, “It is the smallest 
percentage of the applicant pool 
offered admission.” 

In the fall of 2002 10,024 fresh- 
men applied for admission, up 
from 8,929 the year before. Only 
2,974 of the applicants were ac- 
cepted, giving the University a 
29.7 percent acceptance rate for 
2003. 4,604 students were denied 
admission, up from 2,990 the year 
before. An additional 1,699 ap- 
piicants were placed on the wait 

ist. 

; The applicant pool for admis- 
sion has also become more com- 
petitive than in years past. Almost 
twice as many students with per- 
fect 1600s on the SATs applied to 
Hopkins than in 2002. Of the 100 
students with perfect 1600s who 


applied, 20 students were denied 
admission. 


sium Laxscholarships in danger 


rently worded. In October, all of 
the Management Counciland the 
President’s Council will convene 
to review all of the proposals and 
allow schools to submit amend- 
ments. Director of Athletics Tom 
Calder said that representatives 
from the eight affected schools 
would be in contact within the 
next several weeks to discuss how 


mE ES 
We are going to 


continue to compete 
at the same level and 
were willing to do 


whatever it takes. 
—TOM CALDER 





they can best fight the proposal. 

“Hopkins and the other 
multidivisional schools, there are 
seven others that provide scholar- 
ships, are being proactive. We’re 
starting to decide on what we’re 
going to do,” he said. 

Should the January vote pass, 
Hopkins would be confronted 
with a number of options, none 
of which would be without costs. 


The freshman class consists of 
approximately 1,050 students. 
The yield, which is the percent- 
age of accepted students who de- 
cided to attend, is 35 percent. This 
marks a one percentage point 
drop from last year’s yield, which 
was 36 percent and wasalsoan 11 
year high. 

The average SAT score for 
freshmen is a 1379, which is up 
from 1374 the year before. The 
class of 2005 has the highest SAT 
mean at 1398. The SAT median 
is 1390, 

The class of 2007 is also by 
far the most diverse class Johns 
Hopkins has ever had. Of the 
approximately 1,050 freshmen, 
80 of them are African Ameri- 
can a 19 percent increase from 
last year. In total, 15 percent of 
the freshman class identify as 
underrepresented minorities. 
Seven percent of the class iden- 
tifyas Hispanic and one percent 
as Native American/Alaskan/ 
Hawaiian/Pacific Islander. 

According to Dr, Latting, 
there was a 50 percent rise in the 
number of minority applicants 
this year. Latting attributes the 
nsing applicant pool to an em- 
phasis on recruiting. Within the 
Past few years, three staff mem- 
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The first option would bef 
Hopkins to move its entire pr 
gram to Division I. Doing | 
would require a significant 
nancial commitment from ¢f 
school to upgrade athletic { 
cilities and spend moneyongp 
cific teams. To accommodg 
the rigorous Division I stg 
dards, some teams would pos 
bly be cut to make the spendi 
more reasonable. 

Another option wouldbef 
the Blue Jays to move to Dj 
sion II, where they would cor 
pete in the same sports that no 
compete in Division III, at 
where the school’s lacros 
teams could still competeinD 
vision I. 

The eight affected schoo 
could also start their own confe 
ence, where they wouldlikelyle 
islate rules that would perm 
some of their teams to compe 
on the Division I level. 

Finally, the Jays could stay; 
Division III, but that would 1 
quire the lacrosse programs | 
take a serious cut in visibility. 

Regardless of the outcomes 
the October and January meetin 
Calder says the Blue Jays will « 
whatever it takes to stay compel 
tive. 

“We are going to continue 
competeat the samelevelandwe 
willing to do whatever it takes.” 





































































bers were hired with the p 
pose of recruiting minority ap 
plicants. Admissions has als 
used minority students to he 
recruit more minority app! 
cants. Because of this recrull 
ment effort, Hopkins has be 
come more selective 
admitting minority students. 
“Our own students area crl¥ 
cal resource to use as recrultin 
future students.” Said Lattin 
“It’s one thing if an admissio! 
officer says Hopkins is great b 
its another thing ifa Hopkinss™ 
dent who may be from your om 
state says the same thing. 
Over the past two years © 
number of minority students™ 
seen an _ upward trené 
Underrepresented minor 
made up only eight percento . 
class of 2005. The Class of 2 
saw an increase in minority % 
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record number of female St 
dents. A full 45 percent © 
class of 2007 is female, UP om 
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and not just stay where uy : 
when it comes to campus 
sity,” said Latting. 
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CUE calls for change 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins University may 
beproviding a quality undergradu- 
ate education, but the level of stu- 
dent dissatisfaction with the 
school’s academic and social envi- 
ronment is too high, according to 
the Hopkins Commission on Un- 
dergraduate Education (CUE), 
which released its final report in 
May. 

The Commission’s report in- 
cludes significant recommenda- 
tions, including a call for the school 
to provide on-campus housing for 
all students including juniors and 
seniors as well as appointing fac- 
ulty directors for each department 
that has an undergraduate major. 
The Commission avoided taking a 
side on the controversial issue of 
changing class scheduling, instead 
recommending that there be fur- 
ther study of the issue. 

In general, the findings chal- 
lenge Hopkins to do more to meet 
the needs of its undergraduates. 
The commission concluded that 
the school’s most urgent need is 
to “strengthen the sense of com- 
munity.” The report stressed that 
“Homewood undergraduate stu- 
dents reporta feeling of fragmen- 
tation about their residentiallives, 
and more generally a serious ab- 
sence of community.” 

The commission also found 
that students need to “achieve a 
healthier sense of balance” and 
“the need for undergraduate edu- 
cation at Hopkins to be more per- 
sonal.” 

The report also criticized 
Hopkins for leaving too many stu- 
dents “dissatisfied generally with 
access to faculty, class sizes and the 
perceived degree of faculty com- 
mitment to the undergraduate ex- 
perience.” 

CUE was created by President 
William Brody and Provost 
Steven Knapp last year to recom- 
mend changes to improve the 
quality of the undergraduate edu- 
cation. The Commission exam- 
ined four aspects of the experi- 
ence: student life, diversity, the 
academic experience and advis- 
ing and career support. 

An interim CUE report was 
released last winter. The final re- 
port was then written after the 
Commission held community 
meetings last spring to discuss the 
recommendations. While there 
were no major changes in the fi- 
nal report, there were a few addi- 
tions, including a recommenda- 
tion that professors not be 
permitted to give final examina- 
tions during any time other than 
the designated exam period. 

Accordingto Paula Burger, CUE 
chairand vice dean of undergradu- 
ate education, administrators will 
now work on implementing the 





commission’s recommendations. 
In the near future, she said, the 
school will be convening the Deans 
of all five schools at Hopkins that 
offer undergraduate programs. 
Equipped with “cue tracking 
charts,” they will workto makesure 
that the report remains in the fore- 
front of the institution’s agenda. 

“The focus ofthe university wide 
reaccredidation study is on under- 
graduate education and we did that 
to keep the focus and to keep the 
momentum on this,” she said. 

Perhaps the most closely fol- 
lowed topic examined in the CUE 
report was the issue of weekly class 
scheduling. The final report stayed 
decidedly out of the fray, opting to 
endorse further study of the class 
scheduling system rather than en- 
dorsing one particular system over 
another. 

“The faculties of several of the 
schools were quite supportive of 
the change, but there were also ac- 
tive proponents of maintaining the 
existing schedule. Certainly there 
are faculty members who believe it 
allows them to maintain this 
university's high research profile. 
There needs to be further faculty 
attention,” Burger said. 

The recommendation to pro- 
vide housing for students into 
their junior and senior years was 
also of importance. The final re- 
port recommends that Hopkins 
provide housing to those students 
who want it, regardless of their 
class standing. 

“Tdon’tthink thatwe could pro- 
vide for one-hundred percent of 
the undergraduate student body, 
but I don’t think they all would 
want to be obligated to the univer- 
sity anyway,” said Dr. Burger. 

Burger said that she envisions a 
freshman quadrangle that would 
provide a cohesive experience for 
first year students. 
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BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


After complaining for years 
about the poor dining options on 
campus, students return this fall 
to find a fully renovated food 
court in Levering Hall. The food 
court held its Grand Opening 
Tuesday to rave reviews. 

“The new Levering looks great. 
The freshmen here have it so 
much better than we did,” said 
junior Brian Shafa. 

Gone are the dingy chairs, the 
over-crowded sandwich line and 
the Pizza Hut counter. Inits place: 
four new food counters, ambi- 
ance music, a vibrant paint job 
and wild retro lounge furniture. 
Renovations, which began in 
May, were jointly funded by the 
University and Sodhexo Marriott, 
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VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER | 
The newly-renovated Levering Hall food court held its grand opening on Tuesday. 


whose dining contract with the 
University was renewed last year. 
“Wewanted to bring something 
newand exciting. The old furniture 
[in Levering] wasoldand gloomy,” 
said Mike Womack, Director of 
Retail Operations for Sodhexo. 
Students have certainly no- 
ticed the changes. “The renova- 
tions look nice, but the color 
schemeisalittle obnoxious,” jun- 
ior Vincent Luca said. 
Nevertheless, most student 
feedback has been positive, 
Womack said. Designed using a 
trademark “Wow!” approach, 
Sodehexo has expanded food op- 
tions to include pizza and pasta at 
Petes’ Arena, a Mexican grill at 
Salsa Rica, sandwiches by Sub 
Connection and burgers and 
chicken at Sky Ranch grill. 
“We want you to walk in and 
say ‘wow. Everyone at the tables 


I have visited, they have got that 
‘wow effect,” Womack said. 
“They say this place is great.” 

Womack stressed that food 
quality and variety have been the 
mostimportantimprovements. All 
four vendors have vegetarian op- 
tions and Salsa Rica also has vegan 
options. A fifth venue, Jazzman’s 
Café, with coffee and pastries will 
open in the Levering lobby in early 
October. 

“Decorations are nice, but if 
people like the food, you know 
they'll come back,” Womack said. 

Sodhexo also conducted price 
comparisons around the neigh- 
borhood in order to implement 
competitive food prices. 

The new Levering food court 
is open weekdays until 2:30 p.m., 
with Sky Ranch grill staying open 
until 8 p.m. Students can paywith 
cash, JCash and meal points. 





Master Plan adds parking, laboratories 


CONTINUED FROM Al 
to create a more efficient envi- 
ronment for research while allow- 
ing the chemistry department to 
expand and hire new faculty. 

Architectural firm Ballenger of 
Philadelphia was selected to de- 
sign the building and construc- 
tion firm Barton Mallow of 
Linthicum, Md. broke ground in 
May 2002. Despite delays due to 
inclimate weather , construction 
was kept fairly close to schedule. 
The 50,000 sq. ft building cost an 
estimated $18 million. 

The New Chemistry Building 
has been designed to house re- 
search labs and faculty offices. No 
plans have yet been made to con- 
duct any courses in the building. 

The building will also house an 


underground, state of the art 
Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
(NMR) facility. NMR spectrom- 
eters are used to study the structure 
and motion of molecules under 
solution. The installation of these 
high-field NMR machineswillhope 
to modernize the Hopkins chemis- 
try department and allow them the 
flexibility to remain competitive. 

A new parking garage was also 
builtjustnorth ofthe Hopkins Club 
in conjunction with the chemistry 
building. The two-level garage 
holds 100 spaces. 

Just a bit west of the chemistry 
building jobsite is the location of 
the new San Martin Center. The 
facility will sit in the Stoney Run 
stream valley below San Martin Dr. 
The building will serve as the new 


home ofthe Carnegie Institution of 
Washington’s Department of Em- 
bryology. Manyscientistsholdjoint 
appointments with Johns Hopkins 
Biology department and the 
Carnegie Institute. 

The building will be a three 
story, 79,000 square foot struc- 
ture. Designed by architects 
Zimmer, Gunsel and Frasca of 
Washington, the facility will be 
built into the side of the hill. 

A five-level parking structure 
will also be erected serving both 
Carnegie and Hopkins faculty 
and employees. A pedestrian 
bridge is also being built over San 
Martin drive to allow safe access 
for commuters using the garage. 

Construction on the site be- 
gan in February and completion 


is scheduled for fall of next year. 

Following the philosophy of 
the Homewood Master Plan, the 
quad between Garland and Le- 
vering has gotten a face lift. The 
“Great Excavations 2” project has 
diverted vehicular traffic to the 
perimeter of the campus and re- 
placed the asphalt walkways in 
front of Garland and Hodson 
with brick and marble. The goal 
has been to create a safer and 
more attractive campus, echoing 
the current campus architecture, 

Plans to create a new quad for 
students are drawing to a close as 
nearly 18,000 have been laid in 
front of the Garland entrance, 
Construction around Leverin 
Market and Latrobe Hall hasbeen 
completed. 
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Someone’ in the kitchen with controversy 


Major student employer has received plenty of complaints over the years. Whats the real story? 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It was Willy Loman, the tragic 
main character of Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, who said 
that “a salesman is someone way 
up there in the blue, riding on a 
smile and a shoeshine.” 

Perhaps Loman was right, or 
maybe it just depends on for 
whom you're working. 

The irony of Miller’s famous 
play still rings true today, as hun- 
dreds of students have become 
frustrated with both the sales pro- 
fession in general and more im- 
portantly, the sales practices of a 
certain company. 

The company is Vector Mar- 
keting, acorporation thathandles 
the sale of Cutco knives and ac- 
cessories. 

Haven’t seen Cutco in stores? 
That’s because they’re only sold 
through direct selling, meaning 
through a sales rep in a one-on- 
one setting. Vector touts its sell- 
ing methods as advantageous for 
the buyer and the seller. 

“Historically, direct sales have 
provided individual entrepreneurs 
with the opportunity to bring a 
product to market without having 
to compete with large companies 
for shelf space,” explains Sarah 
Baker Andrus, Vector’s Director 
of Academic Programs. 

Andrussays that the consumer 
also benefits from a direct sales 
setting, since they are able to see 
the features and benefits of the 
product through a presentation, 
and witness how well the product 
actually works. 

As far as money goes, the op- 
portunity for students is im- 
mense, as they can make any- 
where between 10-50 percent 
commission from what they sell, 
depending on how much they’ve 
sold throughout their careers. 
With knife sets that can cost 
around $1,000, most employees 
have no problem getting paid by 
commission. 

“Everyone recognizes, to a cer- 
tain extent, the quality of the prod- 
uct,” says Mike Gnade, a junior at 
Tufts University who worked for 
Vector over the summer. 

Hopkins Junior Emma 
Saunders, who worked for Vec- 
tor this past summer, was among 
the top 15 sellers in the country 
for the three months that she 
worked out of Vector’s Bergen 
County, N.J. office. 

“I made weekly paychecks that 
were the equivalent of what! used 
to make during whole summers,” 
says Saunders. 

In addition to her hefty sum- 
mer cash haul, Saunders earned a 
$250 scholarship from Vector for 
selling so much. 


However, in addition to the 
many employees who have made 
incredible amounts of money for 
the company, there are also a 
growing number of former em- 
ployees who are unhappy with 
the company’s business practices. 

How bad is this anti-Vector 
sentiment among former em- 
ployees? Only two moths ago, a 
group of college students founded 
an internet group they call Stu- 
dents Against Vector Exploita- 
tion (SAVE). Although SAVE 
only has 45 members, their 
internet petition against Vector 
has over 1,400 signatures. 

The core of SAVE’s mission, 
according to their website, is to 
spread the word about Vector’s 
“misleading” practices and even- 
tually force the company to 
change the way it does business. 

Vector, which hires mostly 
college students, initially brings 
in potential employees for indi- 
vidual preliminary interviews 
that reveal very little about the 
company. A select number of 





There will always be 
people who find 
something wanting, 
whether it’s with 
Vector or another 


company. 
-SARAH BAKER ANDRUS 





them are presented with a group 
demonstration that can last well 
over an hour and are then inter- 
viewed to gauge their interests. 

Employees learn that they will 
be setting up their own appoint- 
ments to sell knives, first to family 
and friends, and later through re- 
ferrals collected from those people. 
Although salesrepsmustcall people 
to schedule appointments and per- 
form demonstrations in the homes 
of potential customers, Vector 
claims in many of its ads that the 
job requires “no telemarketing or 
door to door” sales, since its phone 
callsand sales presentationsare not 
with complete strangers, and reps 
do not sell over the phone. 

If hired, employees must at- 
tend an unpaid, three-day train- 
ing period during which they 
learn more about the company 
and what they will be doing. 

In addition, students are taught 
how to sell the knives through a 
step-by-step method to which em- 





ployeesare often encouraged toadd 
their own personal touches. They 
are taught how to set up appoint- 
ments, respond to excuses, present 
the knives and close the sale. 

SAVE refers to such group set- 
tings as “cattle call interviews,” 
and members have been known 
to stand in front of offices before 
the interviews to warn potential 
employees about the company. 
Still, Vector remains proud of its 
interview practices. 

“The interview process is one 
of the most thorough company 
orientations that’s out there,” 
claims Andrus. “We provide ex- 
tremely detailed information on 
who we are, what our products 
are, what the job isand how people 
will be paid.” 

“As far as accepting a position, 
you know what you're doing,” 
says Saunders. 

“When you re first starting [to 
sell], it seems a little shady,” says 
Gnade. “But it’s really not a big 
deal; most people say no if they 
don’t have time for you.” 

The problems with Vector, ac- 
cording to SAVE, begin from the 
minute a potential employee spots 
the ad in the paper that usually 
only tells of a student employ- 
ment opportunity that pays $13- 
$20 per appointment. The way 
payment works is that sales reps 
are either paid the minimum per 
appointment (whether they sell 
or not) or paid by commission, 
whichever one is more. Through 
this payment system, Vector 
claims that its employees are not 
driven by commission. 

Itis partly because of these ads 
that SAVE claims Vector’s prac- 
tices are misleading. They aren’t 
the only ones to make such claims. 

In 1998, the Australian Compe- 
tition and Consumer Commission 
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Knives were always dangerous to play with, but when did they become dangerous to sell? 


found that Vector Australiahadvio- 
lated Australia’s Trade Practices 
Act. Vector was found to have “en- 
gaged in conduct ... that was mis- 
leading or deceptive or likely to 
mislead or deceive” through their 
advertisements and oral represen- 
tations of the company. 
Vector sees it differently. 

“An advertisement is never in- 
tended to give the whole story,” 
says Andrus. “Anybody who sees 
a work advertisement and thinks 
that everything will be disclosed 
in the ad isn’t approaching it the 
right way.” 

The list of grievances on 
SAVE’s website goes far beyond 
the interview and training. SAVE 
has a problem, for example, with 
the fact that Vector makes sales 
reps purchase or rent their demo 
set of knives. Although the price 
is deeply discounted, the cost is 
still over $150. Vector is able to 
do this because its employees are 
legally considered independent 
contractors, not employees. 

SAVE believes that Vector en- 
courages reps to “deceive a po- 
tential customer over the phone 
... So they can get their foot in the 
door”. The group has further con- 
cerns with representatives’ legal 
status as independent contrac- 
tors, because they are treated like 
employees when encouraged to 
attend meetings and pay for con- 
ferences. 

The complaints of former Vec- 
tor employees have already made 
waves. In addition to Vector’s le- 
gal troublesin Australia, they were 
slapped on the wrist in 1994 for 
deceiving recruits in Wisconsin, 

Despite the growing number 
of students who feel the company 
has manipulated them, many 
employees see a different picture. 

“I feel like the people who quit 


in training were probably expect- 
ing something easy, like the com- 
pany booking appointments and 
not caring about what they sell,” 
Gnade explains. ; 

Gnade also adds that different 
offices around the country differ in 
the way they train and encourage 
their recruits. Some stress the sale, 
while others stress the product. 

Junior Mike Kong, who 
worked for Vector during the 
summer of 2001, agrees. “Unless 
you re highly motivated and have 
a lot of self discipline, you won’t 
get anywhere.” 

“There will always be people 
who find something wanting, 
whether it’s with Vector or an- 
other company,” says Andrus. 
“Sales is not for everyone.” 

Gnade feels that many of the 
former employees who complain 
about Vector simply weren’t cut 
out for the job. 

Saunders continues to sing 
Vector’s praises, and not just be- 
cause of the money she made. 

“The basic lesson [Vector 
teaches] is that you can get what- 
ever you want as long as you work 
hard enough,” says Saunders. “I 
don’t know if there’s a better les- 
son you can teach to college stu- 
dents who are going out in the 
world and figuring out what they 
want to do with their lives.” 

Scam or not, Vector market- 
ing continues to sell over $250 
million in knives annually, de- 
spite the numerous protests by 
former employees. 

“Over the years, Vector has 
consistently responded to con- 
cerns about our business to the 
satisfaction of everyone,” claims 
Andrus. “If anyone from SAVE 
wants to address concerns, we can 


promise them our complete at- 
tention,” 
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Lazy days of summer ? Not for these students 


BY ALI FENWICK 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Whether crossing the globe, 
living back in the home, or stay- 
ing put for a sweltering Baltimore 
summer, Hopkins students spend 
their time off in wide and varying 
ways. Some work hard waiting 
tables to make money for college, 
some spend their glorious days of 
freedom soaking up rays on the 
beach with friends, some travel 
and others get summer intern- 
ships. A select fewmanageacom- 
plexand intricate combination of 
all these things. But all good 
things, summer being one of 
them, must come to an end. I be- 
lieve Adam Sandler said it best 
when he uttered the immortal 
words, “Back to school, back to 
school to prove to dad that ’m 
nota fool.” 

Welcome back to campus, 
where in the first few days, you'll 
see a lot of hugging, squealing re- 
unions and hear a lot of, “How 
was your summer?” Thankfully, 
you probably won’t find yourself 
having to write any “What I Did 
This Summer” essays at Hopkins 
but sometimes it seems that you 
might as well go ahead and print 
out copies to have on hand for 
everyone who asks. 

One answer you'll often get to 
the “what did you do?” question 
is “research.” Many stay on for 
the summer to hit the books in 
the library and work the labs at 
the Medical Center, and Hopkins, 
being the feisty and innovative 


“First Research University Ever” 
University that it is, certainly en- 
courages its students to do so. 

Others move to the big city and 
get internships in various fields. 
There are always a contingent of 
future corporate financiers, one of 
the few internship fields in which 
the interns are actually paid and 
paid well at that. 

Carmine Petrone, a senior, for 
example, worked for Citigroup 
in New York City. 

“I think [the Citigroup intern- 
ship] is the best program of its 
kind, whichis why I chose to work 
there this summer over other 
places,” Petrone says. 

Perkslike free admittance to any 
NYC museum, meals, sedan ser- 
vice home and free gym member- 
ship, certainly helped offset the 90 
plus hours per week that Petrone 
worked. 

Other New York City interns, 
paid less but more rested, included 
senior Emily Stecker, who worked 
at the headquarters of Teach for 
America, senior Audrey Pinn, who 
workedat Hilary Rodham Clinton’s 
campaign headquarters, and senior 
Emily Mayer, whoworkedasapro- 
duction assistant at WPIX, New 
York City’s local WB network tele- 
vision station. 

Still, many Hopkins students 
aren’t satisfied to intern within 
the continental United States. 
They have to go global. Senior 
Anna Stirgwolt spent her sum- 
mer interning in the Office of 
Naval Research for the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Santiago, Chile after 














Senior Ali Fenwick, author, and fellowinterns pose with a New York character for Grey Advertising. 


spending her junior spring 
abroad there. Stirgwolt put her 
engineering background to use 
and collaborated with local sci- 
entists on developing lithium bat- 
tery technology in Chile. Govern- 
ment positions like this are not 
only fantastic experiences butare 
also opportunities to meet top po- 
litical personalities. Stirgwolt met 
Secretary of State Colin Powell 
along with several other foreign 
dignitaries during their tour of 
the country. 

Rushmi Ramakrishna, a jun- 
ior, interned ata bankin the south 
of France through a summer 
study abroad program. Accord- 
ing to Ramakrishna, the language 
barrier wasn’t too much ofa prob- 
lem, although it was two weeks 
before she realized she had been 


using the men’s room because the 
bathrooms weren't labeled at all. 

Fellowclassmate Arielle Goren 
took advantage of the once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity to visit Cuba 
through the Center for Cross- 
Cultural Study, since the usual 
Johns Hopkins Cuba Exchange 
Program, in conjunction with the 
Schoolof Advanced International 
Studies and the University of 
Havana, was cancelled this year. 
According to Goren, the best and 
worst part of being in Cuba was 
being in Cuba. 

“Tt wasn’t an easy place to be, 
coming from the States,” Goren 
says. “It was very eye-opening 
in terms of differences but more 
so in terms of similarities.” 

Then there are the proud few 
who stick it out for a summer in 


Baltimore. These folks usually 
balance a combination of classes 
and local internships. Julie 
Barro, a senior IR major, tooka 
grad school prep class and 
worked at Legg Mason. With a 
background in finance that she 
calls “nonexistent,” Barro was 
able to learn as she went and 
had a great time, all while get- 
ting a few credits out of the way 
to help her graduate early. 

Hopkins students are an en- 
terprising lot. Go ahead and ask 
that acquaintance what he or she 
did this summer. 

The answers you'll get will 
show you that you don’t have to 
wait for school to start after all; 
you can use the summer to prove 
to your dad that you’re not a 
fool, year-round. 





BMA showcases Americans abroad in new exhibit 


_ Its hard to deny something 
urepressibly cool about artistic 
expatriates, about going abroad 
tomake a name for yourself and 
to learn from the masters. It’s 
the idea of striking a pose — of 
Hemingway quaffing wine in a 
Parisian café or Gauguin build- 
ing a shack in Tahiti for his na- 
tive lovers — that makes artists 
seem like the only true adven- 
turers. It is with this same ad- 
venturous spirit that the Balti- 
more Museum of Art put 
together its current exhibition, 

Whistler and Cassatt: Ameri- 
cans Abroad,” a small survey of 
Prints by two of the most im- 
Portant American painters of 
the nineteenth century. 

James Abbott McNeill Whis- 
tler first ventured to Europe in 
1856 and made London his 
home a few years later. His best- 

own paintings are his bleak, 
cathartic portraits, usually done 
with solemn flesh tones and gray 
backdrops. The BMA selections, 

Owever, focus more on 
Whistler’s early works of 


cityscapes, etched mostly in the 
stockyards along the Thames 
and in the canals of Venice. 

The most striking thing about 
Whistler’s prints is the grace of 
his draftsmanship. Each image 
rises out of a mess of shadowy 
detail, becoming sharper as it 
gets farther from the borders. 
What comes across in the end is 
an image with an utterly consis- 
tent tone. You can feel the 
dreary weather, the dampness, 
the decay, the crumbling stone 
arches. Occasionally, these ar- 
chitectural sketches, which al- 
ready have something of a hu- 
man feel to them, will include 
human figures so lonely that 
they predict the solitude of the 
artist’s later work. 

The Whistler prints also show 
a peculiar (Freudian) fascination 
with doors, portals, entry ways — 
holes in general. His Venetian 
series, particularly prints like The 
Traghetto and The Beggars, show 
the dark maws of passageways, 
tunnels, and doors yawning 
amidst the ornate Italian ma- 


sonry. Each elegant print reminds 
us that we are looking through 
eyes inspired by the stately aes- 
thetic of Europe. 

The parlor sketches of the 
young Mary Cassatt stand in 
sharp contrast to her American 
counterpart in the next room in 


ROBBIEWHELAN 
Ear To The 
Ground 


that they are almost all indoors. 
Cassatt is most famous for her 
depictions of mother-and child 
scenes and of the beauty of mun- 
dane maternal tasks, and the BMA 
exhibition is no exception. On the 
Cassatt side we find images of 
women sewing, dressing, and 
nursing babies. 

When Cassatt arrived in Paris 
in 1864, she soon became associ- 


ated with the artists, critics and 
aesthetes of the famous Salon 
school. After appearing in the 
Salon exhibitions for about a de- 
cade, she became fed up with 
the stodgy conservative mindset 
of the school and started to work 
with many of the Impression- 
ists, particularly Edgar Degas. 
Among other things, Degas im- 
pressed upon Cassatt the im- 
portance and potential of color, 
and the BMA prints are accord- 
ingly a showcase of Cassatt’s 
palette. 

Several of the color prints 
show Cassatt’s typical Impres- 
sionist fascination with Eastern 
art. The color schemes and over- 
lapping textures echo the Japa- 
nese wall-hangings that 
Cassatt’s contemporaries so 
loved. The difference here is that 
Cassatt combines the Japanese 
format with her mother-with- 
child subject matter, which has 
a distinctly non-Eastern feel. 
This contradiction ends up feel- 
ing entirely appropriate. Anim- 
age of a mother nursing her in- 


fant child has more warmth and 
charm for its organic shapes and 
smooth Eastern outlines. 

After a quick look, this ex- 
hibit is pretty quiet. While it 
lacks the bombast and hoopla 
of traveling shows with big- 
name paintings from well en- 
dowed collectors, the exhibit 
abounds with expatriate cool. 
These are sketches from when 
Whistler and Cassatt were just 
impressionable kids bumming 
around Europe looking for in- 
spiration. Well, actually, both 
were pretty wealthy, so there 
wasn’t much bummingatall, but 
you get the idea. These are just 
two young artists, talented and 
over stimulated, seeing the 
world firsthand. It’s the kind of 
thing that could inspire anyone, 
if not to paint, then at least to 
get the hell out of Baltimore and 
over to Europe. 

The Cassatt and Whistler: 
Americans Abroad exhibit runs 
through Oct. 12 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Admission is free 
with a valid J-Card. 
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BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


“The Butler Did It,” says Tony, a 
character played by Ben Kingsland 
inthe Barnstormers upcoming pro- 
duction of said play, “is a classic 
whodunnit.” 

I know what you're thinking. 
Why, you ask, is one of the charac- 
ters in this play talking about the 
showin which heis acting? Andifit 
really is a classic whodunnit , then 
why is the title of the show so clear 
about letting the audience know, 
well, who done it? 

I know, theater can be confus- 
ing, but just relax. The answers 
are coming. First ofall, The Butler 
Did It, the JHU Barnstormer’s in- 
augural play of the 2003-2004 sea- 
son, is not a classic whodunnit. 
Rather, it is a play about a play 
called The Butler Did It, which is 
a classic whodunit. Scratching 
your head yet? 

The characters are Tony, the 
director, and his five actors, who 
are struggling to get a hold of the 
feeling of their play. Their on-stage 
reactions are unnatural, the male 
lead keeps on forgetting his lines, 
and the cast prima donna is black- 
mailing the director forabetter role. 
To top it all off, Tony’s career is on 
the line. After several recent fail- 


ures, he needs The Butler Did Itto 
beahit, forreasons ofboth money 
and reputation. Tony’s agent, 
Lester (who we only encounter 
during phone conversations), 
keeps telling Tony he lacks the 
“handle” needed for The New 
York Times article and the pub- 
licity he so desires. 

So that brings me to the second 
quandary — the title. The title of 
the show really doesn’t matter, be- 
cause the play is complex enough 
that who did what, who killed who 
— none of that really matters. The 
key to the plot’s mystery lies in the 
layered subplots and character 
sketches. Co-writers Walter and 
Peter Marks have sculpted their 
wordplay into a logical mess that is 
somewhere between Durrenmatt’s 
The Physicists and a rousing game 
of Clue. 

As for the Barnstormers, they 
give a lot of heart to a play that has 
only slight potential outside of a 
Dinner Theatre setting. Kingsland 
plays the role of director with the 
toothy-grinned enthusiasm and 
bravado thatthe script calls for, but 
fails to capitalize on how pathetic 
Tony really is. His enthusiasm 
seems to come froma bubbly char- 
acter rather than from the despera- 
tion of a has-been. 

The rest of the cast, while over- 
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shadowedby Kingsland’s presence, 
seems to be having a lot of fun 
throughout. Junior Diana Iskelov 
does beautifully with the part of 
Natalie, the modest-but-sexy, 
matoor actress, but isn’t convinc- 
ing in her portrayal of a vindictive 
blackmailer. Natalie’s womanizing, 
cheesily Italian, actor boyfriend 
Michael, played by junior Jamie 
Graziano, is a fun portrait, but his 
Brooklyn Italian accent falters in- 
explicably as he raises his voice into 
lines like, “People don’t just die in 
hospitals like that. What are hospi- 
tals for?” 

By the final curtain, it’s clear 
that the Barnstormers, this time 
under the direction of senior Brad 
Fuller, have put together perhaps 
the perfect show for opening a 
season and for a new incoming 
class. Some clever dialogue, a 
small cast, and a murder mystery 
are just the right cocktail for a 
new audience unbroken to the 
stylings of their company. Asthey 
the season progresses, the Barn- 
stormers will surely get warmed 
up and begin to tackle the heavier 
stuff, but for now, The Butler Did 
It is a worthy overture. 

The Butler Did It opens Fri- 
day night at 8 p.m. at the 
Swirnow Theater in the Mattin 
Center. 
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Barnstormers open season with The Butler Did It 
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Natalie (junior Diana Iskelov) acts out a death scene as co-star 
Mark Shafferlooks on, in the play within a play, The Butler Did It. 





Studios serve up rotten batch of summer cinema 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


“Bad and Baderer” pretty 
much sums up this summer’s 
movie fare, save a few successes 
that caught us by surprise. In the 
stale movie environmentthat pro- 
duced rubbish like the Jen and 
Ben debacle Gigli, it wasn’t just 
the expected failures, a la Dumb 
and Dumberer, that met with box 
office demise. 


Some films were simply poorly 
timed for summer audiences. 
Take, for instance, Down with 
Love, a semi-promising comedic 
romp with Renee Zellweger and 
Ewan McGregor. This witty sex 
comedy done in early 1960’s style 
was actually somewhat clever but 
certainly not suited to the sum- 
mer movie franchise, where chil- 
drenand teens rule the box office. 
Open Range, Kevin Costner’s 
cheesy western, is another ex- 


OUT AND ABOUT 
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The new moon is ridin’ high 
in the crown of the metropolis 
... L can feel the city breathin’, 
kid. For starters, and for all you 
filthy tie-dyed deadheads, The 
Golden Road Grateful Dead 
Tribute Band is taking the stage 
at the Recher Theatrein Towson. 
For all you freshmen, the Recher 
is probably top two or three 
sweetest places to see a show 
around here, so if sunshine 
daydreamin is your thing, check 
this out. 

Down at the Mission Space 
gallery in Mt. Vernon place, 
there is a beautiful exhibit of 
paintings by Drury Bynum, 
who, aside from having an awe- 
some name, isa great introduc- 


tion to the sights and scenes of 
Baltimore. Oil paint-style. 

Perhaps the rockingest thing 
ofall to see, oratleastthe oneyou 
won't see in any other city be- 
sides fair Mobtown, is the High 
Zero experimental music festi- 
val, which starts Thursday night 
and continues until Sunday with 
evening concerts at the Theatre 
Project downtown and daily 
street showsalong the Inner Har- 
bor Walkway. There is nowhere 
else around here where you can 
listen to the squawkings ofbands 
called Pickup Truck Marimba 
Band, The Water Taxi Band, and 
the Honkers, and have people all 
around who don’tfindany ofitat 
all weird. It is art, after all ... 


ample of poor timing; in the 
middle of the summer, I was the 
only person under 50 in the the- 
ater. 

The summer’s action flick fix 
was provided by X2, Hulk, and 
Charlie’s Angels 2: Full Throttle. 
X2 worked — worked well, in 
fact — easily outselling its pre- 
decessor. Rather than rehash- 
ing old stories or relying solely 
on special effects to carry the 
film, X2 provided both the 
brains and brawn needed for a 
summer comic book flick. 

Hulk, however, suffered un- 
der the poor leadership of di- 
rector Ang Lee (Crouching Ti- 
ger, Hidden Dragon). While Lee 
is a certainly a gifted director, 
none of his previous work indi- 
cated a propensity for Spider- 
Man-esque success. Hulk be- 
came too heavy and ponderous 
to stay afloat. Chuck and his 
Angels had the opposite prob- 
lem; their sequel became a 
parody of the original, provid- 
ing ridiculously improbable 
stunts and three half naked 
babes acting goofy, but rela- 
tively little plot to weave it all 
together. 

Then there were the sequels 
that should never have been. Le- 
gally Blonde 2: Red, White & 
Blonde is a prime example. Yes, 
the first time around the Barbie- 


meets-Harvard plot had a lot of 
charm and appeal, becoming a 
surprise box office success. How- 
ever, I for one was certainly not 
clamoring to find out what hap- 
pens in the next chapter of Elle’s 
life. The studios need to let cre- 
ative vision, rather than greed, 
direct their choices of sequels. 
Ditto for Lara Croft’s return and 
3s 

Perhaps the biggest disap- 
pointment wasa sequel that had 
the most potential for creative 
vision — The Matrix Reloaded. 
The original Matrix was an im- 
pressive marriage ofa complex, 
intelligent plot with some ofthe 
most innovative action se- 
quences to date. It immediately 
garnered a mass cult following 
and left enough questions un- 
answered to practically guar- 
antee a successful sequel. Sadly, 
Reloaded took the path of 
Charlie’s Angels, delivering 
some truly awesome special ef- 
fects but watering down the plot 
and depositing pretentious 
philosophical musings in small 
and annoying nuggets through- 
out the film instead of weaving 
them seamlessly into the story. 
While it rode to box office suc- 
cess on the coattails of the popu- 
larity of the first in the series, it 
can hardly be called a success. 

A few underdogs, however, 


provided some quality entertain- 
ment to salvage the summer for 
moviegoers. One of the best was a 
movie about a pair of underdogs, 
namely a too-small horse and his 
too-tall jockey. Movies like 
Seabiscuit don’t often do well in 
the summer months, but this 
moving film left audiences every- 
where cheering — literally. 
Disney, however, wins the Triple 
Crown this summer. First, Finding 
Nemo, arguably the best film of the 
summer, created the perfect blend 
of humor, clever animation, and a 
cast of sea creatures more human 
than most ofthebland charactersin 
this summer’s live action films. 
Then, Pirates of the Caribbean: 
The Curse of the Black Pearlcaught 
everybody bysurprise. Who knew 
that a film based on a Disney 
theme park ride could be so good? 
Its success comes largely from its 
unlikely star, Mr. Johnny “Liquid 
Sex in those Dreds” Depp. 
_ And perhaps most surpris- 
ingly, Disney’sremake of the clas- 
sic Freaky Friday left audiences in 
stitches and marked the come- 
back of actress Jamie Lee Curtis. 
Finally, some indie films 
found success this summer, 
most notably the charming Bend 
It Like Beckham and the English 
horror film, 28 Days Later... All 


in all a good summer for the 
Brits. 
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Hopkins will battle the No. 2 team in the region, TCNJ, this week. 


W. Soccer starts 2-0; 


ranks No. 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Coming on the heels ofa hard- 
fought 1-0 victory over Meredith 
College in the season opener on 
Saturday, Aug. 30, the Johns 
Hopkins Women’s Soccer team 
completed a successful weekend. 
The Blue Jays followed with an- 
other win the following day, as 
they handily beat Roanoke Col- 
lege by the score of 2-1. 

Sophomore forward Meg 
McIntosh put home the game 
winner, converting a pinpoint 
Crossing pass from junior de- 
fender Sandra Lebo. 

Freshman Lindsay Kimura 
gave the Blue Jaysa 1-0 advantage 
earlier in the game, registeringher 
first career collegiate goal. 

McIntosh, who scored nine 
goals as a freshman last season, 
improved her career point total 
to 20 with the tally. She figures to 

adeveloping offensive weapon 
a8 she matures and the season 
Progresses, 

_ In fact, Hopkins roster boasts 
nine freshmen this season, many 
of which are figuring to contrib- 
ute right away, 

Itwas obvious that we have a 
lot of depth this year and that it 
will push everyone to play at the 
‘op of their game,” said junior 
Jenn Sciarpelletti of Hopkins’ 

of offensive weapons. 

Senior midfielder Erinn Sosa 

Played an integral role on the 
offensive end of the field against 

oanoke, assisting on both Blue 
Jay scores, 

A lot of different people 
‘ontributed this weekend,” 

© said after the game. “We 
vesome tough games coming 
"P in the next couple weeks so 
Wewill have to step it up, but we 


definitely come out with 
Some big wins.” 


19 in poll 


The Hopkins’ goalies, senior 
Annie Adamcyzkand sophomore 
Jen Goebel, combined for five 
saves in the winning effort. 

Senior forward Jessica 
Sapienza, who has notched a goal 
in every Hopkins opener of her 
career, scored the lone goal of the 
game for Hopkins against 


Meredith College. Lebo also as- | 


sisted on that goal on a well-ex- 
ecuted crossing pass. 

The Meredith victory marked 
the Blue Jays’ fourth consecutive 
opening day win. 

“It was nice to come out of this 
weekend with two wins,” said 
Lebo, who also played on the 
Women’s Lacrosse team this past 
spring. 

Despite winning both games 
of the tournament, Hopkins fin- 
ished in the runner-up position 
behind Christopher Newport, 
which beat Meredith 3-1 on Sat- 
urday, due to the goal differen- 
tial. 

Based in part on the strength 
of their victories this weekend, 
the Jays have earned a No. 19 
ranking in the most recent 
NSCAA/Adidas Division III Na- 
tional Rankings, which were re- 
leased on Monday, Sept. 1, put- 
ting them in the upper echelon of 
Division III. 

In addition, the Blue Jays also 
share the No. 3 ranking in the 
Mid-Atlantic region with 
Elizabethtown. 

“We need to work on some 
things and get used to playing to- 
gether, but this team shows a lot 
of promise,” said Sciarpelletti. 
“We are all looking forward to 
seeing what we can do in the con- 
ference and beyond.” 

Hopkins’ next opponent will 
be the College of New Jersey, = 

tly No. 2 in the region, whic’ 
wil aa to Homewood Field this 


Thursday, Sept. 4. 
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to one goal. But Syracuse sopho- 
more Kyle Olson responded with 
a goal ofhis own, his fourth of the 
season. 

Ford, assisted by Boland, net- 


| ted a man-up goal soon after, 


while LeSueur and Boland scored 
unassisted goals later in the quar- 
ter. When the first half horn 
sounded, Syracuse still owned a 


| 7-6 lead. 


“During halftime we rededi- 
cated ourselves to the game of 
lacrosse and prepared to grind 
[the game] out for the next 30 


| minutes,” said Hopkins’ head 


coach Dave Pietramala, who was 
a defenseman for the Blue Jays 
the last time they won the NCAA 
Tournament in the 80s. “In the 
second half we played our kind of 
lacrosse, aided by the face-off 
wins, wing men and ground ball 
pick-ups.” 

The second half represented 


| Hopkins’ most impressive 


stretch of the season, as the of- 
fense was clicking on all cylin- 
ders. Sophomore face-off spe- 


| cialist and midfielder Kyle 


Harrison started the half with 
an unassisted goal 14:35 into the 
game, which evened up the score 
7-7. Goals by Ford, Benson and 
Barrie brought the score to 10-7 
Hopkins at the end of the pe- 
riod. The Blue Jays never looked 
back. 

“In the second half our offense 
took control of the ball,” said 
sophomore defenseman Tom 
Garvey. 

Benson, who scored three 
goals down the stretch, appropri- 
ately punctuated the Blue Jayrun, 
bringing his goal total to 40 on the 
season. He would add one more 
to that number in the champion- 
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| Jays look forward to 2004 
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ize 





RAPH 
Sophomore attackman Kyle Barrie ducks around a defender. 


ship. Scherr finished the game 
with 15 saves. Syracuse sopho- 
more goalie Jay Pfeifer had 12 
saves, seven of which came in the 
first half. 

“We can’t put our finger on 
one thing that contributed to our 
second half run, the face-offs did 
help and we were relaxed as a 
team,” said Pietramala. “Our 
schedule helped us (11-0 and 7-1 
runs at Towson), as well as the 
great confidence the players have 
for each other and their selfless- 
ness.” 





M. Soccer ready to 
defend C.C. Crown 
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attack; we play a big supporting 
role so to speak” said sophomore 
defender Jeff Grosser. “We 
worked hard to keep the ball out 
of the net and to assist our 
midfielders and forwards this 
weekend. The tournament was a 
good way to start off the season,” 
added Grosser. 

The Jays ran away with thelead 
in the second half, scoring six 
more unanswered goals. The 
freshman class played strong, with 
midfielders Ben McAbee, Rocco 
Francica and Moath Hamzeth all 
scoring in the second half. 

The Hopkins goalies, junior 
Gary Kane and freshman Dan 
Coble, combined on the shutout 
for Hopkins in both games. 


Simon, Jacobson, McAbee and 
sophomore midfielder Manbaj 
Gill were named All-Tournament 
players for Hopkins. 

Under the tutelage of Hopkins 
head coach Matt Smith, Hopkins 
went 17-3 last season, including 
their fifth undefeated conference 
record (9-0) in the last seven years. 
The team advanced the NCAA 
Tournament before falling to 
eventual national champion Mes- 
siah. 

“What I think so far is that the 
team has a lot of potential,” said 
Smith, who is entering his 11" 
season as head coach. “As long as 
our focus can be on improving 
and playing our best, then we 
could havea very successful year.” 

Contributions byKaitlin Flynn 
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Unfortunately, few will re- 
member the furious offensive ex- 
plosion and blowout semifinal 
win over Syracuse as much as the 
frustrating final against the Cava- 
liers. 

On the positive side, the Blue 
Jays will be stacked again for the 


i i re 
“This has been a 


long journey... we are 
not even close to 
being satisfied.” 


HOPKINS HEAD COACH DAVE 
PIETRAMALA 





coming season. Barrie, Harrison, 
Lesueur, Boland and McDermott 
willall be returning, and will make 
up the nucleus of a formidable 
offensive unit. Add into the mix 
Duke transfer Matt Rewkowski, 
wholed the Blue Devils in scoring 
last spring, and the Blue Jays will 
be tough to stop. 

“This has been a long journey 
--. We are not even close to being 
satisfied,” said Pietramala before 
the heart-breaking loss in the fi- 
nals. 

No doubt, that sentiment will 
carry over to next spring. And the 
2004 Blue Jays will have the talent 
to make another run at the title. 
Will they be able to do it? Players, 
coaches and fans alike are excited 
to see if they can. 
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Senior midfielder Adam Doneger, now in the MLL, winds up for a shot on UVA’s Tillman Johnson. 


Cavs Johnson too much for | 
Hopkins in NCAA Tourney 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER AND 
JON ZIMMER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


2003 was supposed to be the 
year. The Johns Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team, equipped with 
plenty of scoring weapons and a 
lights-out close defense unit, was 
poised to make its first NCAA 
Championship run in 16 years. 

After finishing the regular sea- 
son ranked No. 1, the Jays also 
had the advantage of playing close 
to home at Ravens Stadium for 
the tournament. And with an 18- 
9 shellacking of defending na- 
tional champion Syracuse in the 
semifinal, the Virginia Cavaliers 
represented the final obstacle. 

Unfortunately, Hopkins ran 
intoared-hot Cavalier netminder 
in TillmanJohnsonand struggled 
to get any sort of offensive 
rhythm, losing in the champion- 
ship game by a score of 9-7. 

UVA, which lost 8-7 to the Jays 
in a regular-season matchup at 
Homewood Field, wasted no time 
in taking control of the title game, 
coming out with a 5-0 run in the 
early going that put Hopkins be- 
hind the eight ball from the start. 
Forced to play catch-up for the 
rest of the game, the Blue Jays 
struggled mightily with the rain- 
soaked turf, but even moreso with 
Johnson. 

Perhaps the most critical and 
telling series of the game was when 
Johnson turned away three con- 
secutive point-blank Hopkins 
shots in the second half, keeping 
the momentum with Virginia. 
The stretch was so impressive it 
made the Top Ten Plays on 
ESPN’s SportsCenter later that 
day. 


“We put ourselves in a hole in 
the first quarter and you can’t do 
that with a team of their caliber,” 
said Johns Hopkins head coach 
Dave Pietramala after the game. 
“A lot of the credit goes to Vir- 
ginia. I don’t want to take any- 
thing away from them, I thought 
they played a great game. I 
thought we played much better in 
the final three quarters, but you're 
not going to beat a team at this 
level giving thema five-goallead.” 

Hopkins battled back to make 
the score 5-3 after a run sparked 
by junior Joe McDermott, who 
was the unlikely hero of the over- 
time win against Maryland ear- 
lier in the season. Senior 
attackman Bobby Benson and 
junior long-stick middie Corey 
Harned followed with back-to- 
back goals of their own in the span 
of just nine seconds to cut the 
deficit to two. 

Though still trailing at half- 
time, the Jays, who also found 
themselves behind Syracuse in the 
semifinals at half, came out with 
confidence they could reverse 
their fortunes in the third and 
fourth quarters. 

Nevertheless, Johnsonand Co. 
held off every Blue Jay run in the 
second half, and took home the 
NCAA Tournament crown when 
all was said and done. Johnson 
amassed 13 saves, while senior 
middie A.J. Shannon registered 
four goals — three of which came 
amidst the 5-0 opening run — in 
the Cavalier victory. 

A bright spot for the Jays in the 
loss was senior midfielder Adam 
Doneger, and his pair of goals. 
Barrie chipped in with one goal 
and one assist and junior 
attackman Conor Ford had two 


assists. Senior goaltender Rob 
Scherr totaled 12 saves, nine of 
which came in the second and 
third quarters, as the Blue Jays 
slowly got back in it. 

After running away with the 
Syracuse game, itseemed nobody 
could stop the Hopkins offense. 
The only team to beat them this 
season, Syracuse, was helpless in 


the midst of a furious 14-0 sec- | 


ond-half run by the Jays before a 
crowd of 37, 823 at Ravens Sta- 
dium. The Orangemen finished 
the season at 10-6 after suffering 
their worst NCAA Tournament 
loss ever. 

Though the Hopkins offense 
exploded in the second half, it 
had a tough time getting going at 
the outset against Syracuse. 

“We didn’t get our momen- 
tum going until the second half, 
after we got the jitters out and 
began to get the ball in our stick,” 
said junior Kevin Boland in the 
post-game press conference. 

The first quarter ended with 
Hopkins trailing 4-1. The lone 
Blue Jay goal was scored by 
McDermott and assisted by 
Boland. Syracuse’s big gun, jun- 
ior Michael Powell, the NCAA 
Tournament Player of 2002, had 
twoassists in the first period. They 
turned out to be his only points of 
the game. 

Approximately five minutes 
into the second frame, sopho- 
more attackman Kyle Barrie reg- 
istered his first of four goals, with 
the assist by fellow sophomore 
attackman Peter LeSueur. 

Fourteen seconds later a sur- 
prise goal by junior long-stick 
midfielder Corey Harned, his first 
of the season, narrowed the gap 
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This past weekend the Johns 
| Hopkins men’s soccer team took 
its first kick towards defending 
its Centennial Conference cham- 
pionship, winning the 2003 Dr. 
Al Tucci Kickoff Classic held at 
Homewood Field. Shutting out 
both SUNY Farmingdale (8-0) on 
Friday and Villa Julie College (7- 


© | 0) on Saturday, the Jays look 


| poised to make another run at the 
title. 

After making quick work of 
Farmingdale, Hopkins continued 
to dominate the following day, 
blanking Villa Julie College as 
well. The Jays quickly took pos- 
session of the ball in 
the first half, keeping Villa Julie 
on the defensive, building a 3-0 
heading into halftime. Sopho- 
more forward Adam Simon, who 
scored the first goal of the day, 
was named the Offensive MVP of 
the Kickoff Classic. He also regis- 
tered an assist, feeding senior for- 
ward Chad Tarabolous for a goal 
in the 16th minute. Francica 
scored the last goal of the first half 
with just over 20 minutes remain- 
ing. 
The second half brought more 
of the same for Hopkins. Simon 
fed Tarabolous once again on a 
well-executed pass across the 
middle, giving the Jays a 4-0 over 
the Mustangs. Following a fluke 
goal on a seemingly easy save 
missed by the VJC goaltender, the 
Blue Jays punctuated their tour- 
nament victory with two more 
goals, one of which was scored by 
sophomore midfielder Trip Neil 


Jays dominate in 


season openers 


and the other by senior midfielder 
Mike Poston. 

“The tournament this week- 
end was a nice warmup to pre- 
pare us for the challenges that lie 
ahead,” said Poston. “Our teamis 
very offensive minded, as shown 
by the amount of goals and the 
many different scorers we had in 
each game.” 

Hopkins had six different play- 
ers find the net versus Villa Julie, 
a well-rounded offensive effort. 

“Another great aspect of our 
team is our depth,” added 
Poston. “We can substitute in 
any position and still maintaina 
high level of play. Now these 
were not the hardest teams we 
are going to face this year, but it 
was a nice place to start to build 
our confidence.” 

In the season opener, the Blue 
Jays dominated SUNY 
Farmingdale. The win marked 
the 11th straight year Hopkins 
has won its opening game. 
Farmingdale was so over- 
matched, the Rams did not even 
manage to get off one shot on 
goal. The Blue Jays out shot their 
opponents 37-0. 

Hopkins scored twice in the 
first half, as junior midfielder 
Chris Brown scored an unassisted 
goal early on and sophomore 
midfielder Traver Davis made it 
2-0 after converting a feed from 
sophomore defenseman Jeremy 
Jacobson. Farmingdale never re- 
covered. 

For his stellar play on the de- 
fensive end, Jacobson was named 
the Defensive MVP of the Clas- 
sic. “Defense is our first link of 
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M. Soccer, with two wins this 
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weekend, is ranked No. 13 in Dill. 





Come strut and fret your hour upon the Hop 


By Diana Iskelov 


Are you the one who’s known for 
taking center stage? Always wanted to 
play with cool sound equipment? Or 
perhaps, you're that sketchy sort of co- 
median... Well, whatever your theatri- 
cal tastes, Hopkins is sure to offer just 
the venue for you to air your dramatic 
side. 

Witha myriad of opportunities rang- 

ing from sketch comedy to improv to 
mainstage musical and dramatic pro- 
ductions, theater at Hopkins is thriv- 
ing. 
As the oldest and largest student or- 
ganization on campus, the JHU Barn- 
stormers present five major produc- 
tionseach school year — an Orientation 
show, the Freshman One Acts, a 
mainstage fall dramatic production, an 
Intersession show, as well as a major 
spring musical. Past performances have 
included Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
are Dead, Rumors, and The Secret Gar- 
den, 

Falling under the wing of the Barn- 
stormers, Throat Culture is a sketch 
comedy group devoted to improvand 
skit performances. 

Writing all of their own material, 
the group presents several shows each 
year in the Arellano Place of Assem- 
bly. 

In a similar vein, The Buttered 
Nibblets offer a motley of improvisa- 
tional and skit productions, and are 





LE CINEMA LOCALES 





Get off campus and head out toa 
movie: 


AMC Towson Commons 8 
York Rd. and Penn. Ave., Towson 
(410) 825-5233 


Charles Theatre 
1711 N. Charles St. 
(410) 727-3456 


Loews White Marsh 16 
Whie Marsh Blvd. and I-95, 
White Marsh 

_ (410) 933-9034 


Muvico Egyptian 24 

__ 7000 Arundel Mills Circle, 
Hanover 
(443) 755-8992 


_ Rotunda Cinemattheque 
711 W. 40th St. 
_ (410) 235-4800 


_ Senator Theatre 
_ 5904 York Rd. 
(410) 435-8338 


always a student favorite. 

The Dunbar Hughes Theatre Com- 
pany, a group that presents African- 
American interest productions, has 
garnered tremendous praise for its 
powerful performances. 

Recent hits include an adaptation of 
Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman as 
well as A Raisin in the Sun. 

Do you see yourself as a budding 
playwright? If you’ve been drawn to 
the allure of producing, directing and 
acting in a production of your own 
creation, Witness Theatre may be just 
the group for you. 

Boasting a wide array of talent, 
the group accepts proposals of stu- 
dent-written plays for production 
each semester, and presents each 
show with student directors and ac- 
tors. 

For a more professional spin, The- 
atre Hopkins, which presents perfor- 
mances in the “Barn” several times a 
year, is a community favorite that al- 
lows students as well as professional 
actors to audition for roles in produc- 
tions. Getting paid to act? Now we're 
talking! 

So why theater at Hopkins? Most of 
the people I know never thought 
Hopkins was a school with a decent 








kins stage — or watch someone else do it 
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The Secret Garden was one of many plays performed by the Barnstormers. 


theater lineup. But when I attended my 
first show freshman year, Two for the 
Tango in Swirnow, to see one of my 
friends perform, I was astounded by the 
talent and enthusiasm the actors dis- 
played on stage. 

“We may look like we’re all about 
studying, but there’s definitely a vibrant 
presence of dramatic talent on this cam- 


pus,” says Tima Budica, ajunior Inter- 
national Studies major. 

Sounds good enough to me! So what 
are you waiting for? Whether you’re 
interested in acting, producing, or sim- 
ply coming out to watch your friends 
and have a good time, Hopkins theater 
is sure to have something to please 
your palette. 





For your pick of flicks... 


ByAndy Moskowitz 


It’s happened more than once — a 
dreary eyed, exhausted freshman flops 
down on his dorm room bed and has the 
horrifying revelation that he hasn’t left 
Charles Village in over a month. Trust 
me, it’s a dirty, dirty feeling, but it s one 
that’s easily alleviated. What better way 
than to connect with the outside world 
than seeinga movie? After all, the movies 
are of the few shared cultural experiences 
left in America. ; 

Without a car, taking in a flick can 
be tough around here. And if you re 
into the limited release, artsy stuff, it’s 
even tougher. But with a little ingenu- 
ity, pluck, and this articleas your guide, 
you shouldn’t have too much trouble 
finding your way to le cinema. 

AMC Towson Commons 

.50; $6 student 

Ma of Hopkins kids go here to take 

in blockbusters and other popular fare. 


ht down York Road, which is 


It’s rig 
hyper-convenient, plus the Pgs 


is j he roa 
Town Centre is just up t 
can park in the lot next door for just € 
with validation, or you can take : e 
Colltown Shuttle — just make suret at 
your movie doesn’t end after the last 
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shuttle leaves because the cab ride is 
pricey. 

The Charles 

$7; $5 matinee before 6 p.m. 

Five screens, stadium seating 

Spellbound. Whale Rider. Capturing 
the Friedmans. If these movies were the 
cornerstones of your summer movie 
experience, then the Charles is the the- 
ater for you. But the bad news is that it’s 
just about the only theater for you. That 
is, it’s one of two theaters in Baltimore 
that shows limited release films (the 
other is listed below). Love it or hate it, 
you're stuck. Every Saturday, the 
Charles offers revivals of classic films, 
like Spartacus and Julius Caesar. The 
shows are at noon and cost $5, Check 
http://www. thecharles.com for monthly 
schedules. 

The Rotunda Cinematheque 

$5 Mon-Thu; $8 Fri-Sun 

Two screens 

The Rotunda is your best bet if you 
don’t have a car: walk up W. University 
Parkway and make a left on 40th Street. 
Keep walking till you get there; it’s con- 
nected to the Giant and Rite Aid. They 
tend to mix and match limited release 
films with major studio productions, so 
call ahead. 


The Senator 

$8 all ages, all shows 

One HUGE screen 

The Senator is one of the biggest 
and oldest screens in Maryland. 
Founded around 1939, the Senator isa 
vital piece of film history, and some of 
the biggest John Waters and Barry 
Levinson films have premiered there. 
They only have one screen, but it’s ab- 
solutely gigantic. 

They usually show current films, but 
once in a while they'll get a gorgeous 
printofaclassicand projectit. Lastyear’s 
highlights included a restored version of 
Metropolisanda70mm print of Lawrence 
of Arabia. 

Muvico Egyptian 24 

$9, no student discount 

24 screens, stadium seating, digital 
sound 

This ancient Egyptian-themed 
monstrosity is really far away (all the 
way in Hanover) but ifyoucan make it 
out there, it’s worth the trip at least 
once. Between the grandiose entrance 
columns, the faux-hieroglyphic mu- 
rals painted across the walls and the 
fact that everything’s made out of hol- 
low plastic, it’s enough to make you 
say “I love you, America.” 
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Work off the “freshman 15” 


Build a buff, bodacious body wearing next to nothing at the campus rec center 


By Teresa Matejovsky 


We Hopkins students are known tra- 
ditionally for our brains, not our brawn. 
The University gains renown for its sci- 
ence, not its sports. It used to be that, 
here, only varsity athletes worked out. 
The rest of us made do toning mental 
muscle. 

Foryears, the gloomy old 1930s New- 
ton H. White Athletic Center, renovated 
in the 1960s, sufficed for the entire cam- 
pus. People scuttled to and from the 
library, but avoided the gym like the 
plague. Non-varsity students who dared 
to venture in found dusty, airless rooms 
full of jocks pumping iron. Most fitness 
enthusiasts couldn’t even recognize the 
dinosaur machines that lined the 
cinderblock cell rooms. Rumor had it 
that the two treadmills in the basement 
struggled to hit 5 m.p.h.. 

Then, after drooling for months over 
the new gym at Loyola College, Hopkins 
fitness buffs finally got their own workout 
mecca: The Ralph O’Conner Recreation 
Center opened Jan. 22, 2002 as a godsend 
to withering muscles all over campus. 

Now, one anda half years later, the 
rec center draws people like a magnet, 
invigorating students with bright 
paint, big windows and the inspira- 
tion of other sweating bodies. Here, 
there are cardio machines, an indoor 
track and basketball courts that don’t 
kick people off for varsity team prac- 
tices. Students flock for physical ac- 
tivity and intramural sports. 


Ready... 


Whatever your fitness fancy, the 
rec center has 63,000 sq. feet of space 
for it. It boasts the Pepsi Fitness Cen- 
ter (the ensemble of a 3,000 sq. foot 
fitness room and a 2,500 sq. foot 
weight room), a hanging track, three 
basketball courts in the 18,000 sq. 
foot Robert Scott Gymnasium, three 
convertible racquetball/squash 
courts and a 30-foot student-run 
climbing wall. 

There also are plenty of mats and 
open spaces for stretching and hard- 
core crunches, with water fountains 
nearby. If that doesn’t get you in the 
mood to pump someiron, the vending 
machines downstairs provide ample 
fueling. Clean cubbies are conveniently 
placed in the fitness and weight rooms 
to stash your keys and t-shirts while 
you work out. 

Upstairs, there are two fitness class- 
rooms. Downstairs, you'll find the 
towel service and access to the pool 
and natatorium of the varsity athletic 
center. 


Get set... 


Needless to say, the University ad- 
ministration slightly underestimated 
turnout when they commissioned the 
$14 million rec center. 

Hopkins affiliates at the E. Baltimore 
medical campus didn’t want to miss out 
on the fab new Homewood facility, ei- 





ther. The rec center now admits any 
Hopkins undergrad, grad or med stu- 
dent, faculty, staff, alumni and spouses. 
Faculty, staff and non-Homewood stu- 
dents pay $90/yearandalumnipay$240/ 
year. Homewood students have free 


It used to be that, here, 
only varsity athletes 
worked out. The rest of 
us made do toning 


mental muscle. 


membership with tuition. 

Put it all together and you'll find 
page-long wait lists at peak hours. The 
rec center now attracts about 1,300 
people each day, according to Paul 
Jacobus, Assistant Director of Recre- 
ation for Facilities. 


Go! (at the right time) 


Despite its rush-hour traffic jams, 
the rec center isas mucha social hub as 
itisa fitness hub. During the academic 
year, it’s open weekdays 6 a.m.- mid- 
night, Saturdays 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. and 
Sundays | p.m. - midnight. Bring your 
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At the new and improved athletic center, Hopkins athletes aren't the only ones who get to shoot some hoops. 


JCard to swipe for entry, or the no- 
nonsense security guards will turn you 
around and send you home, whether 
they know you or not. 

In an attempt to manage the 
masses, the rec staff has a 20-minute 
limit on cardio machines when there’sa 
wait list. They encourage patrons to ex- 
ercise during the non-peak hours of 9- 
11:30a.m. and 1:30-4p.m. Arrive after 
5 p.m. on a weekday, and you may wait 
half an hour while an Einstein look- 
alike finishes his stroll on the treadmill. 
Unless you’ve got time to kill, you’d be 
wise to take their advice. 


Keep going... 


For those who need a roomful of 
people, a blasting stereo and a hard-ass 
instructor for encouragement, fitness 
classes are offered upstairs daily in the 
Bob & Anne Evans fitness classrooms. 
Buy a $40 semester fitness pass and you 
have unlimited access to as much yoga, 
kickboxing and step aerobics as youcan 
stomach. 

For those who need direct, one- 
on-one motivation, a great student 
team of personal trainers can tailor a 
workout just for you. A one-time, one 
and a half hour gym orientation and 
fitness program planning is $30 for 
students and $45 for Hopkins affili- 
ates. 

Regular personal training sessions 
run at $20/hour for students and $30/ 
hour for faculty and staff. Visit the main 
rec center office to sign up. 


More than just a gym 


The rec center also brought the 
Homewood campus its first real multi- 
purpose area. Over the past year, the 
gym has transformed to host 
Blackalicious concerts, orientation 
events and gala dinners. 

The majority of the daily staff is stu- 
dents. The rec center offers work study 
and non-work study jobs as personal 
trainers, fitness room monitors and 
doorway security. 

Check out the rec center Web site, 
http://www.jhu.edu/~recsport/, for 
more information on employment, 
fitness class schedules and rec center 
closings. 

Whether you're facing the fabled 
“freshman 15,” or returning to the 
stress of Hopkins for seconds, a little 
physical activity always does the body 
good. The rec center has brought a 
fitness renaissance to campus. It’s 
amazing what a little bright paint, a 
couple mirrors and state-of-the-art 
equipment will do to boost the spirit, 
free the mind and jump-start your 
momentum, 
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Sometimes a scream is better 


than a thesis. 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Covered grades ... you lucky kiddies 


By Claire Koehler 


After the fun of orientation is over 
and your parents have left, it’s time to 
get down to business. What will your 
first semester be like at arguably one of 
the hardest schools on the planet? 

First semester at Johns Hopkins is 
all about adjusting. Socially of course, 
but we’re talking academically here 
(sorry to disappoint those party-hardy 
types). Ifyou think you know howhard 
Hopkins will be, trust me — you won’t 
until you have lived through your fresh- 
man year. But things can be a lot easier 
if you study smart and know the ropes 
of pass/fail first semester and howit can 
help or hurt your second semester. 

Toeasethetransition from high school 
to college and to top your list of “Things I 
Love about JHU” is the covered grades 
policy. Instead ofnormal letter grades, S’s 
and U’s show up on your first semester 
transcript. Get a C- or above and you'll 
seean S for Satisfactory; fall short of a C- 
inany first semester course anda dreaded 
Unsatisfactory will appear. Butyour GPA 
is still 0.0 if you get all A’s or all D’s, and 
that S in Calculus could be covering an A 
oraC. 


Some students think that’s all there 
is to it, but no. You are actually given 
letter grades; professors send them to 
the registrar’s office, which in turn 
changes them to S’s or U’s. Academic 
advising also has access to your letter 
grades; youcan go to their office to find 
them out for yourself. But since these 
grades won’t be known by anyone else, 
why worry about studying? 

Well, the big incentive is that all 
students at Hopkins are expected to 
earn a GPA of 2.0 or better. If you fall 
below that first semester, youare placed 
on Academic Probation for second se- 
mester, which isn’t fun. But earning a 
2.0 GPA is the equivalent of getting all 
C’s - not hard for all you geniuses. So 
party on, right? 

Well, yes and no. Hey, it’s first se- 
mester in college; you re finally on your 
own, finally on your way to adulthood. 
Believe me, first semester isn'ta time to 
be exploring the MSE Library. Allyou 
need is some balance in order to enjoy 
first semester and do well in your 
classes. First, consider second semes- 
ter and beyond. Orgo is based on Intro 
Chem, Intermediate Italian requires 
mastery of Elements and Econ majors 
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find it hard to move on without having 
successfully completed Micro and 
Macro. Therefore, it is truly to your 
benefit to study in these types of courses. 
Not hardcore studying perhaps, but 
enough so you have an understanding 
of the main material. But if you’re not 


All you need is some 
balance in order to enjoy 
first semester and do 


well in your classes. 





planning on being an English major, 
don’t kill yourself on that five page pa- 
per for Expository Writing when you 
want to go clubbing. If Psych isn’t your 
thing, don’t stay up all night studying 
while your friends go toa baseball game. 

If you’re having real difficulty in a 
class, geta tutor. I’mserious; tutoring is 
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; leep at home. 
The infamous M.S.E. library: You will probably spenda lot of time here, but please sleep 






one of the best keep secrets here at 
Johns Hopkins. Free drop-in tutoring 
is available in math, economics, chem- 
istry, biology and engineering courses 
Monday through Thursday 7-10 p.m. 
in Levering. You just go there, sign in 
and sit down with one the tutors in 
your subject. 

They truly help — trust me. There 
is also a Physics Help Room in the 
Physics Department, a Math Help 
Room in Krieger 213 and a Writing 
Center located in the Greenhouse An- 
nex (behind Gilman). I spent a lot of 
time in the Math Help Room first se- 
mester, and I don’tknowwhatI would 
have done without it. Once you’ve 
gonea few times, the tutors get used to 
seeing youand you can have some fun 
with them. Also consider group study- 
ing. It’s a great way to get to know 
fellow classmates and get a heads-up 
on that homework. 

Take it one day at a time. Study 
early in the day in case something fun 
comes up over dinner at Terrace. Don’t 
tell your friends “no” when they want 
to go downtown or to Towson on Fri- 
day night because “I feel like I need to 
get some reading done.” Aim to do 
well, but do not even consider getting 
all A’s. Always keep in mind this is 
probably the only time in your educa- 
tional life when you won’thave to worry 
about GPA. 

The most important tip I can give is 
to go to class — every class — and take 
good notes. Most exams are based on 
what the professors teach, not the text- 
book, and being in class is the way to 
learn what they expect from you. In 
fact, going to class and participating is 
the single most important thing you 
can do for yourself and your success in 
college. Good luck! 
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Declare your destiny ...or your major 


By News-Letter Staff 


Weall thought we knew exactly what 
we wanted to do in college. We'd all 
major something that was really cool, 
exciting and innovative, a subject that 
would also fill our wallets after gradua- 
tion. That perfect major that would com- 
bine what we love with a marketable 
future. 

Or so we thought. 

According to the US News, the aver- 
age college kid changes his or her major 
about six times during their university 
career. As common as the MTV music 
awards or someone resigning in Tony 
Blair’s cabinet. Don’t be surprised ifyou 
suddenly realize that you actually hate 
what you wrote about so well in those 
college dream essays. Chill out, it hap- 
pens to just about everyone. 

Whatever the case, trust upperclass- 
men when they tell you to do what comes 
naturally. Don’ttry to push your luck in 
political science ifyour true love is phys- 
ics. Each major has difficult years, re- 
quires hours in the well-loved M.S.E. 
palace and has a minimum of 120 cred- 
its required. The Hopkins academic 
mantra fully endorses a rigorous 
workload for all four years, and no ma- 
jor escapes. 

If you have interests other than your 
major, however, a lot of possibilities are 
available. You can do a very feasible 
minor (yes, there are Biomedical Engi- 
neers who minor in Latin American 
studies), or you can join an organiza- 
tion oraclub which works towards these 
interests. 


Biomedical engineering 

The infamous BME is also known as 
the best biomedical engineering pro- 
gram in the nation. Truth be told, many 
a freshman decides to major in BME. 
Truth also be told, many a freshman 
quickly switches to another major. Ma- 
joring in BME takes a lot of time and 
effort. If you just want to find an easy 
way into med school, do not major in 
this subject. If you have the motivation 
and the insane work ethic, go ahead. 


Biology 

So you want to go to med school and 
would rather spend your time learning 
about protein-kinase pathways and 
Mendellian inheritance instead of art, 
history orliterature? Do you dislike flex- 
ibility and choice when it comes to 
classes? Do you find Hopkins profes- 
sors too personable and accessible? Well, 
you’rein luck. Hopkins offers one of the 
top biology programs in the country. 


Computer Science 

Nota major for those who need sun- 
light, Computer Science boasts long, 
late-night hours working in dimly-lit 
rooms while plotting to take over the 
world. Too few teachers and too many 


students have made even this major’s 
upper-level classes crowded with 90 
or 100 students and your adviser might 
know your name ... when you donate 
your fortune back to the department. 
Now that the dot-com boom is over, 
the rewards may not be as great, but 
one does graduate with a fine taste in 
caffeinated and alcoholic beverages. 


Economics 

Non-economics majors look at the 
number of lacrosse players majoring 
in Economics and assume that it'll be 
an easy ride. You couldn’t be more 
wrong. The upper level economics 
courses are some ofthe hardest courses 
on campus. Remember, if you want to 
learn about how to make money, take 
a business course. 


Engineering 

Engineering courses are hard but 
worth it. Get ready for a lot of math 
work. Ifyou can handle it, then you'll be 
just fine. Whether youare a mechanical, 
civil or electrical engineering, be pre- 
pared for a lot of work. 


Foreign Language 

Language majors at Hopkins are few 
and far between. Apart from the first 
years for learning the language, upper 
level electives are relaxed, easy and fun. 
Most majors took foreign language as a 
double major for diversity. Although 
the Spanish department isn’t too popu- 
lar, the French and Italian departments 
are well-liked. Courses are available in 
several smaller departments, including 
Portugese and Asian languages. 


History 

One of the top programs in the na- 
tion, the History Department always 
offers interesting classes with well- 
known professors. While the depart- 
ment itself is not small, not many un- 
dergraduates are majoring in History. 
The requirements for a history major 
are light, so many students choose to 
double in another subject. 


International Studies 

Even though this major is Interna- 
tional Studies, it is always referred to 
as International Relations or just IR. 
It’s the largest major at Hopkins, so 
it’s very easy to find fellow IR majors 
to study with. International Studies is 
essentially a mix of Political Science, 
History, Foreign Language and Eco- 
nomics. The major also offers a five 
year BA/MA opportunity with the 
world-renowned SAIS school in 
Washington DC. 


Math Science 

If you’re an engineering major 
you're probably going to befilling most 
ofthe requirements for the Mathemati- 
cal Sciences major. It’s through the 
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Ilan Mizrahi takes a break to peruse the newspaper in the MSE library. 


Engineering school and most students 
elect to take this as a second major 
because it only requires a few more 
classes than the math requirements for 
the engineering degrees. 


Neuroscience 

Each year, more and more students 
major in neuroscience, the study of the 
brain and its function. The field spans 
topics in behavioral biology, psychol- 
ogy, physiology and computer imag- 
ing, and thus has broad appeal. Stu- 
dents are drawn by hands-on research 
opportunities and the chance to study 
with professors who are working in 
what some call “the last frontier ... the 
brain.” The major meshes well with 
premed requirements, and most neuro 
majors will claim they have one of the 
best majors on campus. 


Psychology 

Introductory psychology classes 
tend to feature some of the most fasci- 
nating and entertaining lectures of- 
fered at Hopkins. This is owing in part 
to the inherently interesting nature of 
psychology, but it is largely due to the 
highly engaging professors that teach 
here — just ask anybody who took Dr. 
Noonburg’s Intro to Abnormal Psych. 
It is rumored that psychology is an 
easy major, but don’t be misled — 
while the multiple-choice tests given 
in intro classes are nice, upper-level 
courses often require long papers and 
essay writing. Psychology is an excel- 
lent major not only for those inter- 
ested in a psych-related field, but for 
those planning to pursue a career in 
law, healthcare, marketing, education 
or social work as well. Plus, it’s a great 
way to analyze your psychotic room- 
mate. 


Public Health 

This major, attractive to both 
premeds and other science students, 
meshes the best of social and natural 


sciences for the study of broad health 
issues. Small, upper level-electives are 
fascinating. Your senior year will find 
you taking grad classes at our renowned 
Bloomberg School of Public Health 
across town. 


Writing Seminars 

How often in high school did you get 
to take classes taught by well-published 
authors? Or get acting lessons from a 
widely acclaimed “artist-in-residence?” 
The Writing Seminars department, 
while not a huge attractor of incoming 
freshmen, becomes a haven for creative 
writing majors, drama geeks, and any- 
one else who wants a break from the 
monotony of engineering or poly sci 
courses. Despite the campus-wide per- 
ception of the department, Writing 
Seminarsis nota bullshit major ifyou’re 
willing to put effort into it and get some- 
thing out of it. And it’s not for coasting 
either. Grading is subjective, but pro- 
fessors know whether or not you’re try- 
ing to improve your writing. Ifyoudon’t 
write well, you won’t do well in the 
classes. But if you just try a little, the 
department will make a writer out of 
you. Ora poet. Or maybe even the next 
John Astin. 


Sell Spring Break Trips 


All the fun & all the protection 
American Express Worldwide 
Guaranteed Best Buy 
| Free Trip for Every 10 Paid o 
Ca$h Starting With First 
Booking 

Make Your Spring Break 
Exxtreme 
Exxtreme Vacations, Inc. 
1-800-336-2260 
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By Jon Zimmer 


The key to finding good realestate is 
“location, location, location.” Similarly, 
the key to surviving Hopkins is “gut 
courses, gut courses, gut courses.” Un- 
less you're an exceptionally gifted stu- 
dent with a matching work ethic, odds 
are you'll have to 
find some easy A’s 
to make your days 
at Homewood tol- 
erable. Even better 
are the courses in 
which you can 
coast and still en- 
joy the material at 
the same time. 

Of all the tricks 
ofthe trade youwill 
learn at Hopkins, 
finding those hid- 
den gem courses 
should be first pri- 
ority on your list. 





Of all the tricks of the 
trade you learn at 
Hopkins, finding those 
hidden gem courses 
should be first priority 


on your list. 


Intro to American Politics (three 
credits) 

This is the ultimate gut course at 
Hopkins. There are only three one 
and a half page reaction papers and 
two exams, which are all essay format 
(don’t worry, they aren’t that bad). 
The icing on the cake is that the ex- 
ams are distributed a week before test 
day. 

Allyouneed 
to dois prepare 
your answers 
beforehand 
and then 
memorize 
them. Lecture 
material has 
basically noth- 
ing to do with 
the exams, so 
missing a few 
will not kill 
you. 

Professor 





The best way to do 
this is to ask older 
students about course selections. Play- 
ing a sport or joining a fraternity/ 
sorority makes this easier. Those two 
populations are adept at locating the 
path of least resistance, but it’s pos- 
sible to do just as well by good old- 
fashioned word of mouth. 

Here’s a quick list of courses that can 
boost your GPA if you do a modicum of 
work and attend class occasionally. 


Get up early! Set your alarm for 
just before 7 a.m. and be prepared to 
sit in front of your computer screen 

for at least an hour and a half. 


Read the registration instruc- 

tions the night before — you'll save a 

ee of time ifyou already know what to 
- do. 


__ Be patient — don’t throw things 
atyour computer, and don’t pull your 
hair out. The system moves very 
Slowly because of the large number of 
- Students trying to useit. Just stay calm 
and wait — you will eventually get 
through. 
___ Haveyour planned course sched- 
_ulein front of you, complete with the 
_ Course number and the section num- 
ber. Also have alist ofback-up courses 
_ —asa freshman, you probably won't 


bs 


_ Set into every class you want. 


* 
- 
2 


_ Ifaclass is full, make sure you 
_ Set on the wait list (just click the 
"Wait list’ option). To improve your 
_ chances of getting in, e-mail the pro- 


ey 


SURVIVING ONLINE REGISTRATION 


Ginsberg is 
moderately en- 
tertaining in lecture, so classes move 
by fast. 

Final Word: the secret is out on this 
one already. It fills up fast. It’s not nec- 
essarily an easy A, but if you wanted to 
take it satisfactory, unsatisfactory, it is 
no trouble at all. 


Intro to Business (four credits) 
The best part about this class is that 





fessor before class starts (telling him 
or her how much you're dying to 
take the course). Then go to class 
the first day — chances are the pro- 
fessor will just let students in. 

If you don’t get in the first day, 
keep showing up for class — your 
persistence will show the professor 
that you’re serious. 


Make sure to meet with your 
advisor long before registration 
begins - your advisor needs to lift 
the “hold” on your registration. If 

our hold isn’t lifted, you won t be 
allowed to register online. Also 
make sure your tuition payments 
are in order — if you have any out- 
standing fees, the Registrar will put 
a hold on your registration. 


reyou plan out your classes, 
Hee hae Academic Courts 
Evaluation (ACE) Guide ( http:// 
www. ihu.edu/~registr/aceguide/). 
The ACE Guide rates classes accord- 
ing to student surveys on such es 
as workload, interest, professor an 


presentation. 








Hopkins for dummies: gut courses 


ror 
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Professor Ginsberg delivers with his enthusiastic American lectures. 


it’s four A credits ifyou attend class and 
take care ofall your assignments. There 
are short readings and weekly assign- 
ments, but they are easy and interesting 
if you have any sort of business acumen 
(even if you don’t, this class will help 
you develop some). Professor 
Aronhime has taught this course on a 
few occasions, and is an informative 
and interesting lecturer. 

He does give unannounced quizzes 
from time to time, but they do little to 
affect your grade. There are two exams, 
and two sizable papers, but they are not 
difficult by any means. 

Final Word: tough to get in the class 
if you are a freshman, but keep it in 
mind for other years. Ifyou attend class, 
you will learn some valuable business 
skills, history and enjoy yourself while 
you are there. 

Did I mention you can have note 
cards for your exams? No studying re- 
quired. Signing up for this one is a no- 
brainer. 


Business Ethics 

Taught by Professor Goldenberg, the 
best part of this class is that there is no 
final exam. Repeat: NO final exam. You 
must attend class weekly and complete 
a one page reaction paper, but the ma- 
terial is not difficult. 

Of the dozen or so classes, movies 
are shown at two or three of them. In 
conjunction with large group papers 
(five pages per person), the class wraps 
up with hour-long group presenta- 
tions, in which creativity and comedy 
are more important than actual infor- 
mation. 

Final Word: worth taking ifyouhave 
an interest in business. Good writing 
skills will come in handy here. Plus, you 
don’t need to worry about memorizing 
material after the midterm, because you 
will never be tested on it. 


Leadership & Management I or II 
(two credits) 


Unfortunately, most all of the 
ROTC courses have been switched 
from three credits to two credits, but 
they are still worth taking to pad your 
GPA. L&M consists of only two exams 
and one 10-page paper. 

There is occasional weekly home- 
work, but it’s not difficult. The class 
only meets for about an hourandahalf 
per week. 

Final Word: easy to do well, easy 
to schedule. Not as great as it used to 
be since it is one credit less than pre- 
vious years, but still worth taking a 
look at. 

Notice there aren’t any science 
courses on this list — they tend to be 
tougher than courses in the humani- 
ties departments. Try to select two rela- 
tively easy courses a semester to offset 
the workload and difficulty of your 
base requirements towards your ma- 
jor. 
Also, take advantage of the satis- 
factory/unsatisfactory option at this 
school. You can theoretically take 
over a year’s worth of courses for no 
grade here, so make the best of it. 

When all else fails, look for the 
classes with the most lacrosse play- 
ers. 





Start your own 
Fraternity! 

Zeta Beta Tau is looking 
for men to start a new 
Chapter. If you are inter- 
ested in academic success, 
a chance to network, and 
an opportunity to make 
friends in a non-pledging 
brotherhood email: 
zbt@zbtnational.org or call 

1-800-431-9674 
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By Megan Waitkoff 


“Start now” seems to be the catch 
phrase for freshmen, sophomore, jun- 
iors and seniors alike when it comes to 
internships. Previous work experience, 
difficult class schedules and summer 
vacations aside, students are jumping 
on the internship bandwagon at an in- 
creasing rate, and catapulting into ca- 
reer fields before textbooks are cracked 
open. 

Getting started and making it to that 
first day of workis mostly self-propelled 
— but not withouta little help from on- 
campus resources. Jennifer Saito, a se- 
nior at Hopkins, is no stranger to the 
perils and possibilities of internships. 
Working as a peer assistant at the cam- 
pus Career Center, Saito has helped 
many students, freshmen through se- 
niors, get their start. 

“Students should be proactive,” she 
said. “You can’t expect a job to fall into 
your lap. You have to constantly ask 
questions.” 

Saito does, however, encourage stu- 
dents to come to the career center, lo- 
cated on the third floor of Garland Hall, 
for pointers on the process of getting an 
internship. Students can set up a career 
center account, which gives center advi- 
sors and assistants a personal profile to 
better understand what each student is 
looking for in an internship. Students 
are always welcome to ask questions and 


meet with peer assistants during cen- 
ter drop-in hours, which are listed on 
the Web site at http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~careers.com, or set up one-on-one 
meetings with a career counselor. 

Saito also suggests that students 
utilize the internship databases and 
alumni contact lists available at the 
center. 

“Students should look all the 
time,” she said. “Recruiters are con- 
stantly putting stuff in, and alumni 
are definitely willing to help you 
out.” 

Sound a little overwhelming? Ac- 
cording to Dawna Milligan, associ- 
ate director for the career center, 
the most important thing is getting 
started. Andasa freshman or sopho- 
more, you don’t have to have a con- 
crete career plan. 

“It’s okay if you don’t know [what 
you want to do]. Why should you?” 
she said. “It’s not okay if you don’t do 
anything about it.” 

Milligan suggests that students start 
by building a resume and thinking of 
that resume asa personal ad. Peer assis- 
tants and counselors at the center are 
always happy to read and critique 
resumes, along with cover letters and 
portfolios, if necessary. She also en- 
courages students to look at intern- 
ships as more than just resume 
builders. 

“Tt’sa chance to experience the field 


Start your career by working for free 


and think broadly about a career role,” 
she said. 

It’s also a chance for exposure, 
Milligan said. It’s a “test-drive,” both 
for the student and the employer. The 
employer gets the chance to see if the 
student would be a good employee, 
and the student gets the chance to see 
if that particular career field is the 
direction that he or she wants to pur- 


Students should be 
proactive... you cant 
expect a job to fall into 
your lap. You have to 
constantly ask 


questions. 
—JENNIFER SAITO 


sue. Both Milligan and Saito agree 
that the end of an internship is not 
the end of the relationship with that 
employer. 

“They get to know your workethic,” 
Milligan said. “It’s someone who can 
speak to your experience.” 






Milligan suggests that students e-mail 
their internship coordinators every 
other month, just to keep in touch. These 
five minutes once every 60 days could 
be a step to a permanent paying job in 
the future, or at least a contact to an- 
other possibility. 

After working with students through 
the internship process, Saito agrees that 
one of the best qualities is to be persis- 
tent and network, network, network. In 
the working world, there is no excuse 
forasummer spent relaxing, oramonth 
of vacationing. 

“You really need to justify why you 
wouldn’t or didn’t [get an internship],” 
she said. “By sophomore year, you 
should be more focused.” 

Luckily for Hopkins students, the 
University organizes a number of re- 
sources to help students develop a step- 
ping stone. On campus recruiting ses- 
sions start at the end of September, 
during which representatives from 
major companies network with stu- 
dents and collect resumes for possible 
jobs and/or internships. The career 
center also offers numerous forums 
on interviewing skills, resume critiqu- 
ing and cover letter techniques. A 
complete list of upcoming events and 
additional resources is available 24 
hours a day on the career center Web 
site. 

“Come early, come often, just do it,” 
Milligan said. “It’s never too early.” 





Classes, credits and prereqs 


By Julianna Finelli 


The best thing about your freshman 
experience at Hopkins won’t be the frat 
parties, the AMR camaraderie, or the 
communal dining. It will be the “satis- 
factory/unsatisfactory” policy, which 
prevents grad schools, med schools and 
the like from seeing your first semester 
letter grades. 

But rather than use it as an excuse to 
slack off and party all semester, you 
should instead take advantage of this 
rare opportunity to adjust to life in col- 
lege, experiment with different classes 
and, most importantly, learn how to 
succeed academically at Hopkins. The 
Office of Academic Advising, located 
on the third floor of Garland Hall, can 
be an invaluable resource in the process 
— if you know how to use it. 

Each incoming freshman is assigned 
an academic advisor with whom they 
must meetin order to register for spring 
semester classes. Your advisor will re- 
view your proposed schedule, making 
sure you're taking the right classes and 
your workload isn’t too severe. He or 
she will then lift the “hold” on your 


registration, allowing you to register 
online. If you don’t schedule an ap- 
pointment with your advisor before- 
hand, you won’t be able to register — 
and you'll be forced to struggle 
through the mess of red tape that is 
the Registrar’s office. 

Dr. Ruth Aranow, a senior aca- 
demic advisor, warns students not to 
wait until the last minute to make an 
appointment with their advisor, and 
to show up at the scheduled time. 

“Many [students] don’t keep their 
appointments ... [and] they use up 
precious time,” she said. 

Since meeting times fill up rather 
quickly, you should call for an ap- 
pointment shortly after you receive 
your course booklet. 

For many students, this is the only 
contact they make with their advisor. 
But advisors are available throughout 
the year to answer questions, make 
suggestions and offer general assis- 
tance. If you are struggling in a class 
orhaving problems adjusting, see your 
advisor right away. 

At the beginning of your sopho- 
more year, you will be assigned a fac- 


ulty advisor in the department of your 
major. Because faculty advisors are 
(usually) more knowledgeable about 
the specifics of their department, they 
will be able to offer more detailed ad- 
vice on which classes to take, how to 
get research or job experience and how 
to prepare for grad school. 

For details on what classes and 
credits you need to graduate on time, 
however, the advisors in Academic Ad- 
vising will be far more helpful. Accord- 
ing to Aranow, these advisors are avail- 
able to all students, notjust to freshmen. 

Ifyouare considering pre-law or pre- 
med, stop by the Office of Preprofessional 
Advising, also located on the third floor 
of Garland, and ask to get your name on 
a mailing list. An e-mailed update will 
keep you informed about meetings and 
speakers, and will provide you with any 
other necessary information. 

Another service offered by Aca- 
demic Advising is the Tutoring Pro- 
gram, which provides free drop-in tu- 
toring, small group tutoring and 
one-on-one tutoring. Drop-in tutor- 
ing, offered in Levering from 7 p.m. to 
10 p.m. Monday through Thursday, is 


... oh my! 


available to any student needing help in 
math, economics, chemistry, biology or 
engineering. Small group and one-on- 
one tutoring is offered to students in 
need of special assistance. 

Ifyow’re having trouble in one of your 
classes, you should first seek help from 
your professor, according to Aranow. 

“Students should avail themselves of 
help from professors and TAs,” she said. 
“Don’t be afraid to speak up — a student 
seeking knowledge is always respected.” 

After seeking help from the profes- 
sor, try attending a tutoring session ora 
TA-run study session. If you’re still 
struggling, contact Academic Advising 
about further assistance. 

The staff at Academic Advising is 
there to assist you, but you need to seek 
them out. Your grades might be cov- 
ered, but the skills you learn during this 
first semester will largely determine how 
you fare in future semesters. Don’t wait 
until you're failing Intro Chem to stop 
by the office. 

“And enjoy,” says Aranow. “If you 
enjoy your studies, you'll do fine. If 


you're finding you dread [them], come 
see us.” 
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Finals ... They really are that bad 


By Megan Waitkoff 


Youspend the entire semester dread- 
ing them, crying in miserable anticipa- 
tion. You figure out your grades over 
and over again, realizing that one test 
could ruin three months worth of work. 
Are finals really the terror that they’re 
made out to be? Well, actually, yes. It 
would be hard to find someone who 
actually enjoys them, but there are ways 
to keep finals studying and worrying 
under control. Here are some tips for 
both college newcomers and fourth- 
year pros. 


1. Read, or at least skim, all of the 
readings from your classes. Trust me, 
professors assign them for a reason, 
even if it’s to put that one obnoxious 
question on the final from the book 
they figure nobody bothered to read. 


2. Visit with your professor during 
his or her office hours. Yes, I know, 
you've been avoiding this all semester, 
but professors are there to help you out 
with class material. And they will be 
more prone to steer you in the right 
direction for the final if you actually 
take the initiative to meet with them 
outside of class. 


3. Start studying early so you can ask 
questions. If you leave it until the last 
minute, like the night before, there 
won't be anyone to help you if there’s 
an entire chemistry chapter that you 


Kl 


still don’t understand. 


4. Go to help sessions throughout 
the semester. It’s better to grasp class 
content little by little, rather than all at 
once. Don’t plan on learning phys 
found the weekend before the final. It’s 
not gonna happen. 


5. Attend review sessions, even if 
you feel like you know all of the mate- 
rial. If professors or TAs take the time 
to offer them, it’s beneficial for you to 
go. You never know what clues could 
be mentioned, and even if you know 
everything (which is doubtful), it’s al- 
ways helpful to hear other students’ 
questions. 


6. Go to the electronic reserves 
online and see if there are any old ex- 
ams in the archives. A few professors 
have been known to unwittingly use 
the same exams asin past years without 
thinking twice. And old exams by the 
same professor will give you an idea of 
the types of questions that will be asked 
on your exam. 


7. Ask the professor and/or TAs to 
come up with practice exams or ques- 
tion sets. Sure, it’s one more thing to 
do, but I’m sure the professor has a 
better idea of what’s crucial to practice 
before the exam, don’t you? 


8. Also, make sure the professor 
postsa practice exam with enough time 


for you to try and still ask questions 
about it if you have trouble. And if you 
can, get them to post solutions. Not all 
professors will, but it’s worth a try. 


9. Get notes from classes you’ve 
missed. You never know if during the 
one class you missed, the professor 
lectured on the most important topic 
of the semester. And it’s best not to 
have the mentality of “oh well, it was 
only one class.” Some professors have 
had, albeit ridiculously, one lecture 
constitute more than 30 percent of 
the final. 


10. Reread your notes. Over and over 
again. And thenagain. And when you’re 
done doing that, maybe youshould read 
your notes. Trust me. If it’s important 
enough to be included in lecture, it’s 
important material for the exam. 


11. Get relationship and/or other 
social problems under control. The 
week before finals is NOT the time to 
start dating someone new, end a rela- 
tionship, take up weed or become a bar 
hopper. Relax and just go about your 
daily routine. No funny business, okay? 


12. Develop a study schedule. It’s 
hard as hell to be motivated to study, 
especially during reading period, when 
you don’t even have to get up for class. 
Andit’s really confusing to try and work 
outhowyou’re going to juggle studying 
for five finals. Write outa plan and stick 


(tte 


to it. That way, you'll spend enough 
time on classes you’re less sure about, 
and not overdo it for classes that you 
feel comfortable with. 


13. Study with other classmates. 
Two mindsare better than one, andit’s 
a great way to make sure you ve got all 
your bases covered. Throw questions 
back and forth, make outlines and, 
most importantly, TAKE BREAKS! 
Even two-minute breaks to catch up 
on gossip. Trust me, your overworked 
brain will appreciate it. 


14. Get plenty of sleep, especially 
the night before an exam. Some people 
pull all-nighters and go right into the 
exam. Some people can do this and 
actually perform well on exams. But be 
advised that this is a very small major- 
ity of the population. Most people need 
to rest so they can think clearly and 
remain focused for the three-hour tests. 
Besides, chances are if you don’t know 
it the night before, you’re just not go- 
ing to. 


15. RELAX. TAKE A DEEP 
BREATH. IT WILL BE OKAY. By 
the time you walk into your finals, 
you'll be completely prepared. You 
will have studied until you were blue 
in the face. The best thing to do is 
walk in to those tests with confidence. 
Believe in yourself, and know that if 
you’ve given 100 percent, you’ve al- 
ready succeeded. 





Card catalogs are for sissies 


By Vadim Gretchouchkin 


During your first year at Hopkins, 
you, the student, may very well have to 
do work at some point. When that fate- 
ful moment comes, you will discover a 
new friend in the Milton S. Eisenhower 
University Library. A daunting locale 
by any standard, the library will never- 
theless prove its importance to you in 
whatever research assignment you will 
be forced to undertake. Therefore, you 
should strive to learn the nuances of 
MSEas quickly andas painlessly as pos- 
sible, 

The MSE building is divided into six 
levels, which are labeled Q, M, A, B, C 
and D. The Q level has some seating 
areas as well as a coffee shop where you 
can purchase caffeinated study aids. The 
actual library holdings begin on the M 
level. This is where you will find the 
checkout/return counter, a small com- 
puter lab anda librarian to assist you in 
finding whatever you may be searching 
for. Copy machines and computer ter- 
Minals are in abundance and can be 


found throughout the entire library. 
Levels A-D are designed for studying 
and are where the vast meen of the 
library’s holdings are found. 

ae exactly do you go about find- 
ingabookoramagazinein the MSE? The 
only practical way is to use the online 
JHU Libraries Catalog, found at http:// 
catalog.library.jhu.edu. It offers a variety 
of options for searching, the most gener- 
ally useful one being the “basickeyword 
search. You simply type in the topic you 
want to learn more about, and pick an 
item. If the item you chose is an audio 
recording, videotape, or DVD, you will 
have to go check it out separately at the 
audiovisual center on Level A. If it is a 
book or magazine, then you will have to 
find out exactly where in the library itis 
Ce i end of the record for the 
item chosen, you will find the catalog 
information. Asa student, you havea 
number of libraries at your disposal, 
some owned by Hopkins, some not. 
If the item you're interested in is not 
in the Eisenhower building, you may 
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request it at the inter-library loan of- 
fice and it will be sent to MSE for you 
to pick up and check out. However, if 
MSE does have the item on hand, you 
will then have to deal with the stacks 
system. 

Every MSE holding has a Library of 
Congress alphabetical classification. 
The first letter (or, in some cases, two 
letters) of the call number tell you what 
subject the document deals with and 
where it can be found. On the main 
library Web — site = (http:// 
www.library.jhu.edu), you will find a 
link to a page showing you call number 
locations. For example, all medicine and 
engineering volumes can be found on C 
level, whereas all foreign language and 
literature volumes are on D level. Each 
level of the library has a floor plan to 
show you exactly where the category 
you are looking for is located. 

If what you’re looking for isn’t cur- 
rently available because someone 
checked it out before you could, you 
can put in a request for it (incidentally, 
you can do this even for items that are 


currently available, to make sure that 
they stay that way). To do this, you 
simply go to the item’s page on the 
library catalog system and press the 
request button. After you put in all 
relevant information (specifically, the 
small number on your J-Card next to 
the barcode and your Social Security 
number), the library will reserve the 
item for you. When the item is brought 
back, it will be placed on hold for you, 
and you will receive an e-mail inform- 
ing you that you can come and Pick it 
up. After that happens, you simply 
head over to the checkout counter with 
your J-Card and the attendant will 
bring your reserved items and check 
them out for you. Nothing could be 
simpler. 

If, after all this, you’re still having 
problems, it’s probably time to con- 
sult a librarian. Librarians are on duty 
on M level at all times, and they’re 
generally quite good at explaining the 
workings of the library system and in 
helping you refine your search terms 
to get exactly what you’re looking for. 
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Practice, practice, practice at Peabody 


By Emily Nalven 


One of the premier music conserva- 
tories in the world, the Peabody Insti- 
tute is nestled in the historic Mt. Vernon 
section of Baltimore, only afew minutes 
fromthe Homewood Campus, the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Center and the 
Walters Art Museum. Peabody isa divi- 
sion of the Johns Hopkins University, 
giving performing and liberal arts stu- 
dents access to all facilities and resources 
that students at the Homewood campus 
have. They graduate with a degree from 
Johns Hopkins. 

Uniquely, Peabody offers both a de- 
gree-granting conservatory for aspiring 
music professionals and a preparatory 
school for lovers of the arts of any age or 
skill level. Three degrees awarded at 
Peabodyincludeabachelor’sand master’s 
in music, and a doctorate in musical arts. 

The bachelor’s course is a four-year 
performance-based program with ma- 
jors in keyboard and orchestral instru- 
ments, guitar, voice, jazz and composi- 
tion. In addition to hours of daily 
practice, the 600+ students in the con- 
servatory are required to take liberal 
arts courses, which are aimed at broad- 
ening their general understandings of 
music, art and culture. Students at the 
conservatory also may cross-register for 
courses at the Homewood campus. 

Besides performance and composi- 
tion majors, the master’s program of- 
fers music history and education, elec- 
tronic and computer music and 


conducting majors. Doctoral degreesare | 


awarded for conducting, composition 
and performance. 

Students also can receive a 
Performer’s Certificate, which is closely 
related to the bachelor’s program but is 
a three-year program without the lib- 
eral arts coursework. Two other gradu- 
ate level certificates are awarded to stu- 
dents who concentrate heavily on the 
performance aspect. These certificates 
require little coursework. 

Singers generally practice one to two 
hours every day, and instrumentalists 
practice upwards of four. This 
involves warming up, learning new 
musicand practicingitrepeatedly, mak- 
ing it better every time. 

Also, many students earn an extra 


credit per semester by performing in | 


operas. But that can mean five or six 
hours of rehearsal a day, six days a week 
right before the performance. Thisleaves 
little time for social life, and because 


drinking is bad for the voice, that ele- | 
_ groups, it’s the primary point of con- 


ment of college life doesn’t exist at 
Peabody. 

Additionally, students can enrollina 
double-degree program at the 
Homewood Campusandat the Peabody 
conservatory. However, it isa demand- 
ing program that averages only five stu- 
dents each year. 


Typical students in the double-de- 
gree program take 30 credits a semes- 
ter (compared to the average of 15 at 
the School of Arts and Science) and 
manage a solo repertoire. Students 
have a difficult time balancing 
coursework at Peabody and 
Homewood. Most have a semester or 
year that’s heavy at one school and 
light at the other, however, some re- 
quirements at Peabody double as re- 
quirements at Homewood. Math at 
Homewood canbe substituted formu- 
sictheoryat Peabody. Likewise, West- 
ern Tradition at Peabody counts as a 
history course at Homewood. 

While professors at Homewood re- 
ceive countless awards and recogni- 
tion from the academic community, 
most students don’t read of their 
groundbreaking achievements unless 
they want extra credit. This is a sharp 
contrast to Peabody, where most stu- 
dents own their professors CD’s and 
actually listen to them. Name-drop- 
ping of Peabody faculty includes Leon 
Fleischer, Manuel Barueco, John 
Shirley Quirk and Phyllis Bryn 
Julsen. These professors are on the ra- 
dio, and they eat lunch in the Peabody 
cafeteria. They ’re real people. 


Even though the experience at 
Peabody is completely difference 
from the experience at Homewood, 
the school still has a lot to offer. 
Though the hours of practicing can 
be grueling and the course load over- 
whelming, the professors are true role 


models to their students. When asked 
about Peabody and its famous staff, 
one student replied, “You think to 
yourself, maybe someday, I'll be one 
of them,” and then hurried off to lock 
herself in the practice room for just a 
few more hours. 
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Learn music from the Peabody masters, such as violinist Victor Danchenko. 








Hopkins pounds the gavel 


By Raphael Schweber- 
Koren 


Above all else, a session of Student 
Council feels odd. 

If you decide to attend a meeting, 
or even get involved in student coun- 
cil, an evening with the pack might 
start a little something like this. 

You find yourselfin the East Board- 
room, a large ornate room with por- 
traits on the walls and a vast table in 
the center. The chairs look like an- 
tiques from an earlier era. The feeling 
is one of awe and importance. 

Sitting around the table are stu- 
dents, often in t-shirts and slacks, all 
about your age, all discussing the lat- 
est campus events, voting on funding 
requests or asking questions of vari- 
ous campus officials. 

It’s enough to make your head spin. 

Student Council, or StuCo in the 
campus lingo, oversees many aspects 
of student life: it oversees student 


tact for student-administration rela- 
tions, and it organizes class-wide 
events. 

StuCo is composed of two separate 
sets of people: the executive board and 
the class officials. The executive board 
includes five students: Charles Reyner, 


student council president; Katie Davis, 
vice president for administration; 
Manu Sharma, vice president for insti- 
tutional relations; Ben Wardlow, trea- 
surer; and Audrey Pinn, secretary. 

StuCo also supervises the decisions 
of the Student Activities Commission, 
which is chaired by the executive trea- 
surer of StuCo. The SAC evaluates 
funding requests and approves the 
budgets for most of the student groups 
on campus. 

The class officials consist of each 
class’s president, vice president, secre- 
tary/treasurer and three representa- 
tives. They organize class-wide events 
and represent the class’s interests at 
StuCo meetings. Events coordinated 
by class officers in past years included 
“Senior Week,” among others. 

Elections for StuCo’s freshmen rep- 
resentatives are held in early October, 
and full elections for the Executive 
Board are held in early March. Class 
elections follow about a month after- 
wards. 

Council elections are supervised by 
the Board of Elections, which operates 
independently of StuCo. Last year’s 
board was embroiled in controversy as 
many candidates were disqualified due 
to what some sawas minor rules viola- 
tions. Manish Gala, the former StuCo 


president, said that many sought vic- 
tory by, “getting their opponent dis- 
qualified,” according to an analysis of 
the issue in last year’s News-Letter. 

Unlike previous elections, students 
running for the two senior class repre- 
sentative positions in last year were al- 
lowed more campaign freedom. Wide- 
spread outrage over disqualified 
candidates led to the final election, which 
allowed write-in candidates to win with 
as few as eight votes. 

StuCo also was involved in writing 
the report from the Commission on 
Undergraduate Education’s and the re- 
turn of meal-equivalency to Levering 
Hall. Next year, StuCo will participate 
in the design of the Charles Village 
Project, a development of retail and 
housing space in the 3200 block of St. 
Paul Street. 

The largest enemy of StuCo is the 
student body’s perception that StuCo 
does nothing. Former president Manish 
Gala echoed this sentiment in an op-ed 
piece in the News-Letter last year, but 
said that while some members do little, 
the council as a whole plays a large role 
in student life. 

The News-Letter lists the names and 
phone numbers of each Student Council 
member each week, as well as whether or 
not they attended that week’s meeting. 
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Don't stay in bed, 


unless you can make 


money in bed. 


— George Burns 


Fun on campus is p 


By Vadim Gretchouchkin 
and Megan Waitkoff 


So you've grown bored of looking at 
the trees and playing on the quads of 
Hopkins’ awesome campus? Not to 
worry; there are plenty of other campus 
excitements all within easy walking dis- 
tance of your dorm! Everyone knows 
about the AC, sure, but not everyone 
knows about free doughnuts. Inter- 
ested? Read on. 

First things first - the athletic center, 
commonly known as the AC, is a very 
recent addition to Hopkins and is open 
virtually all of the time. Whatever kind 
of sport or physical activity you may be 
into, you can probably find someone 
who shares your interests at the AC. 

There are state-of-the-art weight ma- 
chines, treadmills, basketball and rac- 
quetball courts, an inside track, a pool 
and even a rock climbing wall. If you 
don’t play a sport, then it’s a great time 
to pick one up and make some friends 
in the process! The rock climbing wall 
and racquetball courts are especially rec- 
ommended. 

While the weather is still warm, chill 
out summer-style on the “beach.” No, 
wearen’tcoolenough tobe on the ocean, 
or even a really big lake, but Hopkins 








Procrastinate on studying and swim a few laps at the Rec 


has it’s own non-sand grassy area in 
front of the MSE where plenty of people 
fry themselves in bikinis. 

The beach is the perfect place to 
throw around a frisbee with some 
friends, strum away to the wind on 
your guitar or lay back on a blanket 
and read a good book. On nice days, 
people even bring out their dogs to run 
around while girls coo athowcute they 
are. Best of all, you can relax on the 
beach all day and night. 

Preferacomputer mousetoalacrosse 
stick? Perhaps the digital media center at 
Mattin Center is more your speed. Stu- 
dents can use a wide array of high-tech 
goodies: Mac and PC desktops with 
graphics, video and sound editing pro- 
grams, film scanners, digitizing tablets, 
wide-format high quality inkjet printers 
and digital camcorders. You can even 
sign out certain equipment to use on 
your own projects. 

For the more electronic entertain- 
ment oriented, E-Level in Levering of- 
fers a close retreat. With Playstations 
and pool tables, the atmosphere almost 
necessitates mellowing out. Grab a 
burger, plop down ona comfy sofa, and 
watch daytime soaps in-between class. 

The observatory on the roof of the 
Bloomberg building is a perfect on- 
campus getaway for star-lovers, and 
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One Hopkins socialite gets into the groove during Coffee Grounds. 


those couples looking for a cheap date. 
The observatory is open to the general 
public every Friday night beginning at 
dark. The view from the top was the 
perfect way to see Mars, with your arm 
around a hot chick or a buff boy. 
Whether alone or with friends, bring 
some cookies and gaze into the great 
big Milky Way. 

Artsier types may be interested in 
Coffee Grounds, a chill-out coffee shop 
and hang-out place also located in the 
Mattin Center. Ifyou have some special 
talent that you just can’t wait to show 
off, you can show up to open mic night 
on Fridays. Sing a song, dance a jig, 
recite a poem, play an instrument...the 
possibilities are endless. 

Ofcourse, you could just sit around 
with your friends or play a game of 
chess or checkers. What could be bet- 
ter than sitting around and chatting 
with your friends? The answer, of 
course, is the free Krispy Kreme do- 
nuts, tea and coffee that you get just 
for showing up! 

Too lazy to even lounge around 
with a cup of hot chocolate? Watch a 
movie at Shriver auditorium! You'll 
have to look on the Daily Jolt 
(jhu.dailyjolt.com) to see what’s play- 


ing and when, but the effort is defi- 
nitely worth it. You get a huge screen, 
comfortable seats, and a THX-qual- 
ity sound system. Shriver may not 
have all the latest blockbusters show- 
ing in the theaters, but for the price, 
you really can’t go wrong. 

Atleast once during the year, get off 
your butt and head out to a lacrosse 
game in the spring, or even a football 
game in the fall. Watch Hopkins la- 
crosse cheerleaders (yes, we do have 
cheerleaders) and sing the fight song 
along with the pep band. Whether or 
not we win, the experience is sure to 
boost school spirit. 

If you want to meet new people, 
joining a student group is the perfect 
way to get your name out there and 
have fun without a textbook. Join an 
intramural sports team, sing your heart 
out with one of the many a capella 
groups or get in touch with your roots 
in the Chinese Students Association or 
Black Student Union. Cultural groups 
usually have fun party nights open to 
everyone, members and nonmembers, 
with tasty cuisine and tunes to get you 
in the groove. Whatever your plea- 
sure, there’s a group at Hopkins that 
will make you feel right at home. 
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world of distance 
By Eric Ridge 


It’s just a short ride down Charles 
Street and York Road, but what a dif- 
ference 20 minutes makes. While 
Towson may not bea thriving metropo- 
lis, it is a charming suburban city that 
still has the quaint feel ofa college town. 
Whether you’re longing to shop at 
Nordstrom or craving an escape from 
Sodexho food, there is a good chance 
that Towson has your fix. If nothing 
else, it’s the place you might want to go 
when the balderdash of Baltimore 
reaches a critical mass. 

Towson is not without notoriety. 
The movie Runaway Bride was filmed 
in Towson, and so was Baltimorean 
filmmaker John Waters’ flick Serial 
Mom. Toolmaker Black & Decker has 
its corporate headquarters there, and 
the Towson Public Library is the busi- 
est suburban library in the country. 
But don’t be fooled into thinking that 
the suburb is some kind of paradise 
lost. After all, any city that boasts about 
a Borders Books and a Barnes and 
Noble within two blocks of each other 
as a claim to fame on its website can’t 
be too exciting. 

For good reason, the suburb’s im- 
age is irrevocably tied to the public 
college that shares its name. Towson 
University is the second largest college 
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in the state of Maryland. With 18,000 
enrolled students, there is much fun to 
be had. Don’t go expecting any wild 
parties at fraternity or sorority houses, 
though; Baltimore County law pro- 
hibits the houses entirely. Still, on 
weeknights and weekends alike, you 
can find college kids galore on York 
Road, frequenting places like Bill 
Bateman’s Bistro, where the chicken 
wings are as plentiful as they are spicy, 
and Casa Mia’s, where a restaurant by 
day transforms into a bar hotspot by 
night. 

Even if partying state college-style 
isn’t your scene, and neither is visiting 
the busiest suburban libraryin the U.S., 
Towson still has plenty to offer. 

There are 2.5 million square feet of 
retail shops and restaurants in Towson 
and the local mall, Towson Town Cen- 
tre, is perhaps the best in the Baltimore 
area. The movie theater, AMC Towson 
Commons, is also a must-see in a re- 
gion that seriously lacks movie theater 
alternatives. 

If you’re looking to accelerate gain- 
ing the freshman 15, you might want to 
mark the Krispy Kreme store in Towson 
as one of your favorite places. You can 
settle for stale, chilled doughnuts at any 
local Royal Farms, but why do that when 
you can eat them fresh. It’s a 20-minute 
ride that is well worth it. 

In case doughnuts don’t sate your 
nutritional needs, the next best bet for 
finding great restaurants is to drive 


along York Road and keep your eyes 
open. You can find national chain res- 
taurants like Pizzeria Uno as wellas more 
specialized dining spots. Notable is Sushi 
Hana, which is one of the best sushi 
places around, as well as the Towson 
Diner, a local favorite that has main- 
tained its appeal and even had a recent 
renovation. 

The Recher Theater calls itself 
“Maryland’s premier concert venue,” and 
it does so for good reason. It has played 






host to such guests as Linkin Park, Macy 
Gray and Reel Big Fish, but it’s intimate 
enough to host local bands, too. It’s a 
good idea to check their Web site regu- 
larly to keep up with upcoming shows. 

The most important part is getting 
there. Even without a car, transporta- 
tion is fairly easy, thanks to the 
Collegetown Shuttle. Check schedules 
and be punctual, because the bus won’t 
wait, and neither will the concert or 
dinner reservations. 
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Towson Town Centre is a shopping mecca for spenders and savers alike. 





Take a study break: shop till you drop 


By Megan Waitkoff 


It’s the first week of school, and the 
bad news is, it’s only going to get worse. 
The library will oddly become a source 
of enjoyment and terror, study nights 
will turn into wretched all-encompass- 
ing study weekends, and that social life 
you thought you had will seem farther 
and farther away... 

But there is one place that will always 
cheer up even the most lost souls, those 
Hopkins students who think there is no 
reprieve. Onemarvelousmeccathattakes 
only a couple joy-filled hours out of your 
busy day, but provides infinite fun and 
heartwarming comfort. This place to beat 
all other places is the mall, and the Balti- 
more area provides a variety of malls to 
suit everyone’s need for release. 

The most convenient shopping get- 
away for Hopkins students is the trip to 
Towson Town Centre, located in the 
middle of the posh Baltimore suburb of 
Towson. Expanding to four floors, this 
mall provides not only the top of the 
line stores such as Nordstrom and Ba- 
nana Republic, but also includes the 
more affordable venues, like Payless and 
Wet Seal. With enough space to house a 
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small colony, it'd be hard to find a 
store that this mall doesn’t include. 
(Okay, well, there is one: J. Crew. But 
Baltimore makes up for that slipup at 
The Gallery. We'll get to that shoppers 
paradise later). 

The best thing about Towson 
Town Centre is that it’s one of the 
stops on the Collegetown shuttle, 
which picks up and drops off at 
Hopkins multiple times a day. As long 
as you have the shuttle times down, 
this mall is only a pleasant, FREE, 20- 
minute bus ride away. With additional 
restaurants, shopping and movie the- 
atres in the area, Towson is tough to 
beat...unless you have a car. 

Make friends with someone who has 
a car. Save up for three weeks and split 
cab fare with four of your friends. No 
matter how you swing it, Arundel Mills 
Mall is a necessary destination for any 
Hopkins student who wants to get away 
from campus and shop till they drop 
without zeroing out their checking ac- 
count. Arundel Mills is a discount mall 
that offers designer clothes atreasonable 
prices. With a Gap outlet, Armani Ex- 
change outlet and a new H & M, it’s 
impossible to go home empty handed. 


The mall also offers numerous tasty 
restaurants, a food court complete with 
Chili’s Too anda large Egyptian Muvico 
24 movie theatre. The day trip and travel 
time is worth it. Its only downfall is loca- 
tion — situated close to BWI Airport, 
south of Baltimore. The highway is the 
only way to get there. 

A less expensive but perhaps more 
worthwhile cab ride will get you to the 
heart of Baltimore’s Inner Harbor, where 
youcan shop with Baltimoreans and tour- 
ists alike at the gorgeous Gallery shopping 
mall. The stores are top of the line, and the 
architecture provides a beautiful atmo- 
sphere to shop in, if you’re willing to pay 
the money. Elaborately decorated with 
archways and ornamental plants, the in- 
door mall makes swiping your credit card 
in expensive stores a little bit easier. 

Not a fan of big spending? Walk 
across the ramp to the pavilions in the 
Inner Harbor and spend the day pad- 
dling in the water and reading leisurely 
at Barnes and Noble. Either way, The 
Gallery is sure to bring smiles, and even 
a day spent window-shopping is better 
than studying, isn’t it? 

Last, and actually least, is the mall in 
White Marsh, also abouta half-hour drive 


from campus. With cramped quarters, a 
crappy interior and disappointing dis- 
plays for familiar stores, it’s better to 
enjoy the scenery outside the mall rather 
than init. With an Old Navy, Barnes and 
Noble, yammy restaurants and plenty of 
college kids milling around, the sur- 
rounding outdoor centers provide all 
the relaxation you need. 

And if you make it out to White 
Marsh, be sure not to miss Ikea. De- 
serving its own zip code, Ikea is truly 
beyond words. The Ikea “campus” in- 
cludes a restaurant, espresso bar, and 
plenty of futons and beds to jump 
around on. Ifthat doesn’timpress you, 
wait until you see the escalator built 
specifically for shopping carts. It 
doesn’t get any better than that. If you 
can walk out without a single thing for 
your apartment or dorm room, it will 
be the start of the end of the world. 

No matter how you decide to re- 
lease during the year, hitting the local 
malls atleast once is vital to a complete 
college education. Whether you come 
back completely broke or manage to 
get away without a single purchase, 
your brain will thank you for the brief 
but well-earned break. 
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By Jed Borod 


When you first visited Hopkins, your 
tour guide told you all about D.C.: “It’s 
close to Hopkins. You'll visit all the 
time.” Your tour guide was lying. Un- 
fortunately, most freshmen never make 
it down to Washington because they 
don’t have cars, or because they have 
classes every day and haven’t devel- 
oped the cavalier attitude of a true col- 
lege student towardslecture attendance. 
It's a shame, because D.C. isn’t that 
hard to get to, and it’s always worth the 
trip. 

If you have a car, take I-95 south to 
Washington. Depending on your final 
destination, there are multiple, differ- 
ent routes into the city, so ask someone 
from the area, use Mapquest.com, or 
consult an actual map. Ifyou don’t have 
acar, things are trickier. On a weekday, 
take the free JHMI shuttle to Penn Sta- 
tion, andthe MARC train will get you to 
Union Station in D.C. The trip should 
take about one hour, although non- 
peak trains take longer and the MARC 
isn’t known for punctuality. 

Once you make it to Union Station, 
follow the signs to the Metro and hop 


on the Red Line. The Metro will take 
youalmost everywhere in Washington 
fora few dollars, is probably the easiest 
public transit system in the country to 
use, and features air conditioning. With 
that in mind, here are a few areas to 
check out, based on their metro stops. 

On the Red Line, your first stop 
should be Dupont Circle. The best rea- 
son to visit Washington has nothing to 
do with civics or our hallowed halls of 
government, and everything to do with 
cheap Mexican food. Once you leave 
Dupont Circle Metro Station, walk 
down 19th Street to the alley at 1220, 
near the Melting Pot restaurant. In the 
alley, visit the Well Dressed Burrito, 
which will ruin your perception of 
Baltimore’s Mexican food forever. Its 
only open a few hours for lunch on 
weekdays, but you can get an El Gordo 
burrito platter the size of your face for 
$5.50. 

If you can still move, Connecticut 
Avenue has a number of other restau- 
rants and stores, and Visions D.C. 
(1927 Florida Avenue) is a great movie 
theater that features offbeat movies, 
food and beer. Finally, if youre feeling 
down, check out the nationally-tele- 
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The bigger, better neighbor of B’more 


vised Compliment Man, who hangs out 
in front of the Cosf at 1700 Connecticut 
Avenue. He won’t ask for money, and 
he’ll probably have something nice to 
say. 

Adams Morgan and Georgetown are 
the two best areas for shopping, restau- 
rants, and bars. Adams Morgan, located 
on 18th Street (the Woodley Park Zoo/ 
Adams Morgan stop on the Red Line), 
has tons of good ethnic restaurants and 
more hipster bars than Fells Point. Due 
to Georgetown residents’ deep fear of 
people who aren’t rich, the closest the 
Metro gets to the area is the Foggy Bot- 
tom/GWU stop on the Orange Line. 

From here, follow Pennsylvania Av- 
enue for about 10 minutes to M street 
(this is an epic walk in the summer heat). 
Georgetown has a large mix of normal 
chain stores, expensive clothing bou- 
tiques, and weird small stores. If your 
tastes in music run more toward 
Jonathan Richman than John Mayer, 
Smash (3285 1/2 M Street) has a good 
selection of music and appropriately 
unfriendly music store clerks. 

If you’re actually interested in cul- 
tural activities, the Smithsonian stop 
on the Orange and Blue Lines will lead 


you to a huge number of museums, 
government buildings, and the Wash- 
ington Monument. Power-hungry IR 
majors will love the International Spy 
Museum (800 F Street NW, accessible 
from the Gallery Place/Chinatown stop 
on the Red Line). At $13, it’s one of the 
most expensive museums in Washing- 
ton, but you get to see the real versions 
of James Bond’s toys. 

Unfortunately, both the Metro and 
the MARCstop service early each night. 
Likewise, if you’re planning to see a 
concert or spend a night in Adams 
Morgan, you'll have a hard time get- 
ting back without driving. I can only 
tell you to master a vital skill of the 
college freshman: make friends with 
someone who has a car. 





ADOPTION 
We are a loving couple without 
children who very much wish to 
start our family through the adoption 
of an infant. We are willing 
to pay legal and medical expenses. 
If you are considering 
adoption please contact us toll free 
at 1-888-274-0195. 
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By Julianna Finelli 


If you think Baltimore isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be, try visiting its bigger 
and better neighbor, Washington, D.C.; 

€ city offers countless more clubs, 
bars, restaurants, venues and tourist 


Just a hop, skip 


RAPHAEL SCHW 
During the week, the MARC train is the cheapest, 
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not to mention a far supe- 
rior public transportation system, Nee 
Charm City. And best of all, it’s only 

in ride away. 
Saevhe MARC rae Penn Line ca 
between Baltimore’s Penn Station ae 
D.C.’s Union Station. For only $7 eac 


attractions, 


way, the 45-minute train ride will put 
you right on the D.C. Metro’s Red Line. 
Just pick up a subway map, and you can 
get anywhere you want to go in the city. 
Metro fares will usually run around 
$1.20 a trip. 

Getting to Penn Station is as easy as 
hopping on the Homewood-JHMI 
shuttle, which runs every half-hour dur- 
ing the week and hourly on weekends. 
The shuttle picks up passengers behind 
Shriver Auditorium, and the ride is free 
with a Hopkins ID. It stops right at 
Penn Station (located at 1525 N. Charles 
St.). 

When you arrive at Union Station, 
take sometime to browsethroughitsmany 
shops, enjoy its stunning architecture, or 
even catch dinner and a movie. Then fol- 
low the signs to the Metro trains, where 
you'll hop on board the Red Line toward 
Shady Grove. The Red Line will get you to 
suchhotspotsas Adams Morgan, Dupont 
Circle or Bethesda. It will also get you to 
Gallery Place/Chinatown and the Metro 
Center, which are transfer points for the 
Green, Yellow, Blue and Orange lines. 
Just be sure to check the Metro map be- 
fore embarking. 

Once you've completed your trip and 
you re back at Penn Station, you can pick 
up the same Homewood-JHMI shuttle at 
the Charles Street MTA bus stop. 

Couldn’t be simpler, right? 

Well, there is a small caveat. Because 
it’s a commuter rail, the MARC train 


and a train ride to D.C. 


only runs Monday through Friday. If 
you plan on traveling over the week- 
end, you'll have to take an Amtrack 
train, which runs on the same track but 
costs $14 each way. During certain 
hours, the trip can cost you up to $28. 

Be sure to check train times before 
you plan your trip — you don’t want to 
wind up stuck in D.C. at night with 
nowhere to stay. The last MARC train 
out of D.C. departs at 10:35 p-m., and 
the last shuttle from Penn Station to 
Homewood campus is at 11:30 p.m. If 
you miss the last shuttle, you can al- 
ways take a cab home from Penn Sta- 
tion (for about $5 to $6). If you miss 
the 10:35 p.m. MARC or the 11 p.m. 
Amtrak train, however, your last 
chanceis the3 a.m. Amtrak train, which 
costs $28 on Saturday morning and 
$14 on Sunday morning. 

Soifyoudo plan to visit ournation’s 
capitol, make sure you plan carefully. 
Always carry enough money for cab 
fare, as well as a credit or debit card in 
case of emergencies. 

MARC automated telephone line: 

1-(800)-325-RAIL (7245) 

Amtrack automated telephoneline: 

1-(800)-USA-RAIL (872-7245) 

Metrorail system map: http:// 
www.wmata.com/metrorail/ 
systemmap.cfm 

Homewood-JHMI shuttle: hetp:// 
www.jhu.edu/~security/ 
JHM1ISched.htm 
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DISTRACTIONS 


By Francesca Hansen 


Your trip to one of Baltimore’s cos- 
mopolitan hideaways begins behind 
Shriver. 

Hop aboard the JHMI shuttle, and 
let this yellow school bus take you to one 
of the most interesting neighborhoods 
in the region: Mount Vernon. Tenblocks 
north of the Inner Harbor, and a 180 
degree departure from its megachains, 
this historical district is quaint, cozy and 
quirky. 

The Peabody stop on the JHMI route 
will deposit you next to Charles Street, 
which becomes the main drag, winding 
through Mount Vernon. As you arrive 
on Mount Vernon place, you'll see what 
looks like a knockoff of the Washington 
Monument. However, the large monu- 
ment to George Washington in the heart 
of Mount Vernon was actually the first 
tribute to the President, built in 1815 — 
thirty years before construction of the 
famous obelisk in D.C. If you want to 
play tourist, put on your white sneakers 
and fanny pack and climb the 228 steps 
to the top to get a panoramic view of 
Baltimore. 

Meandering on the streets surround- 
ing the monument, the window shop- 
percan geta good taste of Towson Town 
Centeralternatives. With contemporary 
fashion boutiques such as Chrome and 
Nouveau, and vintage stores suchas The 
Zone and Dreamland, J. Crew pales in 
comparison. For the hardcore vintage 
enthusiasts, a well-established “Antique 


Row” stretches down North Howard 
Street. 

To gain a sense of why Mt. Vernon 
lives up to its cultural reputation, start 
at the Walters Museum. With beauti- 
ful architecture and a diverse perma- 
nent collection, it’s a great place to 
linger and feel quasi-intellectual. 

For music aficionados, Mt. Vernon 
has a rich history. Representing 
Baltimoreans Billie Holiday and Eubie 
Blake, the Eubie Blake National Jazz 
Institute and Cultural Center isa shrine 
to the jazz greats who used to frequent 
Mount Vernon’s Royal Theatre. This 
museum isa treat for the jazz buff, and 
with an entry fee less than a cup of 
coffee ($2 for students), it’s the perfect 
cheap date. 

For the classics, the MeyerhoffSym- 
phony Hall is home to the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, which also hosts 
performances by Peabody students. 
With reduced studentprices, it’s worth 
changing the pace alittle from the end- 
less drone of party music. 

When your lazy cultural Saturday 
afternoon becomes a hot Saturday 
night, Mount Vernon is a neighbor- 
hood that you can actually go out on. 
Tokick off the evening, have dinner at 
one of the area’s many diverse restau- 
rants. The Helmand offers Afghani 
food at reasonable prices, and for the 
imperialistically minded, The Brass 
Elephant offers Indian Cuisine with a 
so-called taste of the old British Em- 
pire. 


Baltimore's secret cultural paradise 


If you don’t mind paper napkins, 
try Donna’s on Mount Vernon place, 
witha beautiful view ofthe monument 
and the nearby church. Or for a qual- 
ity breakfast cheaper than Terrace 
Court, try the $3.50-for-breakfast deal 
at Wally’s Deli. Or try the Women’s 
Industrial Exchange, a 1940s-style café 
with more cheap breakfasts and a fa- 
mous $5 bowl of chicken gumbo. 

From high-class dining to real Bal- 
timore experiences, Mount Vernon 
gives a sense of Baltimore as a city 
beyond Charles Village. On the inter- 
section of Charles and Saratoga Streets, 
you may notice the Old St. Paul 
Church, with its Tiffany stained glass 





window. Look a little further to The 
Belvedere, one of Baltimore’s finest ho- 
tels, with two bars to look forward to 
spending your 21stin — The Thirteenth 
Floor and Owl Bar, located in the base- 
ment. And if you’re lucky, you may run 
across some real live Baltimoreans. Yes, 
people who aren’t Hopkins students. 
Have a cup of coffee at one of the many 
local diners, and listen to people who 
actually call this great city we live in 
“Bawl mer.” 

Ignore those who stick to the 
Homewood bubble, and go explore 
Mount Vernon. Expanding your 
Baltimorean horizons is well worth 15 
minutes on a school bus again. 
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George Washington rides his monument in historic Mount Vernon. 





Hampden: A ‘50s love nest for 2003 


By Teresa Matejovsky 


Hampden. For such an inconspicu- 
ous little neighborhood, it is the Ameri- 
can mecca of mullets, big hair, spandex 
pants, snapping bubble gum and bad 
“Bawl-mer” accents. Just a hop, skip 
and jump away from campus, this town 
sparkles in a fabulously tacky, home- 
town glory that features everything from 
soda fountains to thrift stores to home- 
made apple pie. 

In all its pink flamingo splendor, 
Hampden is nationally acclaimed for its 
distinctive, small town charm — a care- 
fully preserved tribute to the 1950s, work- 
ing class “Bawl-mer,” as they say. The 
collection of neat brick row houses is 
tucked like a hidden chest of gaudy plastic 
treasure behind the Rotunda at W. 40th 
St. 

The gem of Hampden is three blocks 
along W. 36th St, fondly known as “The 
Avenue” by locals. Between the 700 and 
1100 blocks, one finds great eats, shops 
and people-watching. A slew of festivals 
throughout the year bring crowds flock- 
ing to craft vendors, lemonade stands, 


local bands and face painting. 

A signature characteristic of the 
sock-and-sandal Baltimore “Hon” (or 
1950s working class mom) is making 
dinner for the fam, The Avenue offers 
several restaurants that pay tribute to 
good old American comfort foods 
(and are easy on the college student 
budget). Café Hon (1002 The Ave.) 
takes the cake with its famed homestyle 
cooking, homemade apple pie and 
freshly squeezed margueritas. 
Angelo’s Carryout lets students bring 
the amazementhome: “big” takes ona 
new meaning with their monster, thin- 
crust pizza creation. 

Icecreamloverswill findheaven with 
a cherry on top. The Avenue Ice Cream 
Shoppe (900 The Ave.) offers old-fash- 
ioned sundaes, milkshakesandicecream 
creations. The Soda Fountain in the back 
of Hometown Girl and Co. gift shop 
(1001 The Avenue) is a fabulous blast 
from the past that’s carefully restored to 
its 1909 grandeur, where customers can 
get made-to-order milkshakes, malts 
and root beer floats. 

The Golden West Café features a 


coffee bar and scrumptious amazingly- 
priced organic and vegetarian sand- 
wiches. Suzie’s Soba (1009 The Ave.) 
offers Korean and Japanese cuisine 
seven days a week. Holy Frijoles (908 
The Ave.) cooks up scrumptious Mexi- 
can fare. Common Ground (819 The 
Ave.) serves fabulous espresso and 
fresh muffins in a cozy brick nook. 

Thrift store lovers and craft enthusi- 
asts alike will delight in Hampden shop- 
ping. While the town maybe the greatest 
lasting tribute to one of the tackiest de- 
cades in history, The Avenue splays out 
like a treasure chest of quality finds. Fat 
Elvis (833 The Ave.) and Galvanize (927 
The Ave.) both offera century of fun and 
eccentric clothing, although the prices 
of their extensive collections can bea bit 
steep. 

Wild Yam Pottery (863 The Ave.) 
is a workshop and gallery that also 
offers made-to-order ceramics. Find 
fresh, unique creations at Mud and 
Metal, quirky old reads and comics at 
Atomic Books, and an assortment of 
home and garden decorations at In 
Watermelon Sugar. These stores all 


regularly get stand-out reviews in The 
City Paper’s “Best of Baltimore” and in 
Baltimore Magazine. 

As far as festivals go, Hampden sure 
knows howto put ona show. This wrinkle 
in tacky time is home to the Baltimore 
Hon Festival each June, wherelocalwomen 
don their tallest beehives, biggest wingtip 
sunglasses, gaudiest polyester t-shirts, 
tightest leggings and heaviest “Bawl-mer” 
accent to compete for “Hon of the Year.” 

The fall festival, HampdenFest, comes 
this year on Sept. 21 from 11 a.m. -6 p.m. 
It features the usual vendors, crafts, flea 
market and food stalls, as well as local 
bands and an antique car show. 
Christmastime brings the nationally-ac- 
claimed Miracle on 34th Street, a spec- 
tacularly obscenelight display hosted year 
after year by thehomes on the 700 block of 
W. 34th St: crowds are drawn to it like 
moths to a flame. 

Check out Hampden for yourself — 
you won't believe it till you see it. This 
jewel ofa townis waiting foryouwith open 
arms and a big pink plastic flamingo. Just 
keep in mind that most shops on The 
Avenue are closed Mondays. 
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Get your 
dose of 
culture 


By Emily Nalven 


The Baltimore Museum of Art is 
free of charge for all students and adja- 
cent to the Homewood Campus on Art 
Museum Drive. 

With one of the largest Matisse col- 
lections in the world, the BMA is one of 
the top art museums in the country. 
Amassed by two eclectic Baltimore sis- 
ters, Claribel and Etta Cone, the mu- 
seum also showcases works by Picasso, 
Cézanne, Gauguin, van Gogh and 
Renoir, and a variety of textiles, jew- 
elry, furniture and African, Asian and 
Near Eastern art. 

Besides the art collection, there are 
two gift shops inside the museum that 
have excellent presents for professors, 
advisors and bosses. 

Also, Gertrude’s restaurant is housed 
inside the museum. Gertrude’s is a top 
Baltimore restaurant, serving Chesa- 
peake cuisine. $10 entrees are offered 
every Tuesday and the first Thursday of 
every month. 

Make sure not to miss the upcoming 
exhibit on Edgar Allen Poe. Timed to 
tun during the Halloween season, this 
exhibit, organized by Hopkins students, 
will take a look at the artists and art- 
work inspired by Poe. 

You have no excuse not to check out 
the Sculpture Garden, which runs right 
through campus behind Shaffer Hall. 

The Walters Art Museum is newly 
renovated and contains an impressive 
collection spanning 55 centuries. A 
short bus ride down North Charles 
Street from the Homewood Campus, 
the museum is one of the top cultural 
centers in Baltimore. 

_ It houses one of the largest collec- 
Hons of armor in the world, as well as 
ancient Egyptian, Roman and Grecian 
treasures, and works by Fabergé (as in 
the eggs), Monet and Picasso. 

Not to be overlooked are the at- 
tractions in the permanent collection. 
On display are rare manuscripts, Eu- 
Topean decorative art and the oldest 
Surviving wood image of the Great 
Buddha. 

Interspersed throughout the year 
are college nights at the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. For $10, stu- 
dents can get some culture and attend 
the post-concert parties, with free 
food from Philips and the Hard Rock 
Café. 

There also are $1 drink specials at 
college-night concerts and opportu- 
nites to mingle with symphony mu- 
‘clans and the A-list crowd of Balti- 
More, 
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If you think education 
is expensive, try 
ignorance! 

— Andy McIntyre. 


By Maany Peyvan 


Welcome to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, an almost great place to goto school. 
Chances are Hopkins was among your 
top college choices and that you’re more 
or less expecting to have an adequate 
time here. Well, you’re in luck. While 
many schools might spend countless 
hours and countless millions trying to 
achieve adequacy, Hopkins has been 
merely adequate for years now. In fact, 
JHU is light years ahead of the competi- 
tion in terms of providing a passable 
undergraduate experience. 

Is this experience worth the 30 some- 
odd thousands of dollars a year it costs 
to attend this somewhat competent in- 
stitution? Well, lask you: can you really 
put a price on borderline tolerability? 

It’s important to understand a few 
things about JHU. First and foremost, it 
is a research driven university. For in- 
stance, a commission at Hopkins spent 
17 months researching why so many 
graduating seniors are dissatisfied with 
their experience and would not choose 
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to come to Hopkins if they were pre- 
sented with the choice again. 

This Commission on Undergradu- 
ate Education (CUE) found that stu- 
dents feel an overall lack of commu- 
nity anda belief that Hopkins does not 
care about the quality of their experi- 
ence. While the academic experience 
is top-drawer, many students find 
themselves in large lecture classes, busy 
meeting their pre-professional require- 
ments rather than their professors. 

Thenewsisabitunsettling, especially 
to parents signing over personal checks 
to the University. As state aid to private 
universities is slashed, tuition at Hopkins 
outpaces nationalinterest rates. Parents’ 
choice of sending their children to 
Hopkins is no longer just an academic 
issue but an economic one as well. 

So if satisfaction is scarce at 
Hopkins, why do more students 
choose to enroll year after year? The 
bottom line is that Hopkins graduates 
are exceedingly well-prepared to ven- 
ture towards graduate school or in- 
dustry and acceptance rates to pre- 
professional schools are much higher 
than the national average. 

While this long-term thinking may 
satisfy the majority of students’ par- 
ents, it does little to remedy the con- 
cerns of students looking for a differ- 
ent type of experience than they find 


Is Johnny Hop worth the wager? 


here at JHU. This carrot-at-the-end- 
of-the-stick philosophy does not sit 
well with students who are seeking a 
more balanced and complete experi- 
ence from their college. 

Hopkins is not a coddling environ- 
ment. Students are for the most part 
left to their own with little support 
outside of friends and family. For 
many, this bootstraps approach seems 
to work perfectly. A majority of stu- 
dents are focused on their goals and 
work hard enough to achieve them. 
But too often it seems students get left 
behind by this somewhat brusque ap- 
proach. High-school hotshots become 
college dropouts and straight “A” stu- 
dents land on academic probation. 

But what is it that separates those 
disenchanted and dissatisfied students 
from those who make the best of their 
situation? What separates the success- 
ful Hopkins grad from the embittered 
one? Direction. 

Students who havea well-developed 
understanding of what they want to do 
with their lives will invariably benefit 
from Hopkins much moreso than stu- 
dents who still have those questions to 
answer. 

The majority of students at Hopkins 
are one-minded and ambitious, set on 
their goals and future careers. For these 
students, almostnothing standsbetween 
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them and attending a top medical school 
or graduate program. Thisattitudeis what 
gives Hopkins its reputation as a hyper- 
competitive, pre-med factory. 

For students unsure of their majors, 
let alone their careers, this climate can 
be intimidating ifnot discouraging. Stu- 
dents who are a bit more capricious, 
bouncing around from one major to the 
next, may find the Hopkins experience 
a bit unforgiving. Like it or not, stu- 
dents are in competition with one other 
and those not lucky enough to know 
what they want to do with their lives are 
at a marked disadvantage compared to 
their determined peers. 

Hopkins has the highest standards 
for academic success and discipline. The 
education the University offers is the 
paramount reason for its success in at- 
tracting undergraduates. For students 
ready to utilize those resources, and for 
students with the foresight to look be- 
yond their college years, Hopkins is 
among the top providers of higher edu- 
cation, regardless of cost. 

But for those students still in need of 
self-discovery and an academic destiny, 
Hopkins seems an ill fit. A student less 
sure of their path in life might be better 
off paying tuition at a school that will 
nurture and mentor their undergradu- 
ates. Otherwise, you might find your 
experience, well, simply adequate. 
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Friday, Sept. 5 
Freshman Quad 
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